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Abstract 

This article focuses on the poetics of place in hotel Frangois Bon. The analysis of the 
novel. The Burning of the Hilton allows us to understand how, far from being just a 
place to standardize and slowness, the hotel is spread with the author as a site for a total 
of a bygone time, the resistance of space cliches literary industry as well as an area of 
potential emergence of stories. In The Burning of the Hilton and devises a literary re¬ 
flection on the mechanics, on the conditions and places of writing on the development 
history of the banal and the possibility of a no territory novel, cobbled discrete matter of 
those places that are all places: book fairs, waiting rooms and stations, generic hotels, 
etc. and if the very possibility of writing born in these gaps that create differentiation, 
waiting and boredom ? Behind a serial, 

Keywords: conferences, research, modernity 


As a result of the slowdown of the 
national question in 1980, Quebec lit¬ 
erature testifies to the rise of migrant 
writing, and called the poet Robert 
Berrouet Oriol in 1986. Note written as 
Quebecoite The (1983) Regine Robin, 
How to Make Love to a Negro with¬ 


out tiring (1985) Dany Laferriere, the 
memory of water (1992) and Chen 
Ying mirrors Pavilion (1995) sergio 
Kokis which all suggest a renovation 
making literary aesthetic break with 
tradition, infusing new issues: migra¬ 
tion, exile, debates about identity and 
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otherness in Quebec, to mention only 
the most pregnant. Robert Dion, in 
1997, notes that "Quebec literature al¬ 
lows [then] impregnated by global 
movements, in particular by the 
thought of postmodernism - a 
deterritorialised and dehistoricized 
thought, suitable for all hybridiza¬ 
tions" (p 189) .. Even if a certain satu¬ 
ration of the category is felt by the 
2000s, some writers still resonate with 
its literary themes that marked the 
end of the last century. Kim Thuy, 
through its Vietnamese-pen, reflects 
the persistence of these questions in 
writing Quebec, although it remains 
relevant, ru (2009) Man (2013) and 
sixth (2016) and to express all three 
problems that deregulation of the 
post-national context and their pro¬ 
pensity to mutual cultural influence. 
In these novels now describe as 
postexiliquesl to "describe the unique 
aspect of stories that are no longer 
constrained by traditional forms of" 
(Harel shift, 2005, p.20), Kim Thuy of¬ 
fers a new hybrid poetic in Quebec 
where 'another has always been mul¬ 
tiple. In this article, I will be examin¬ 
ing the importance of trace evoked by 
Pierre Nepveu writings migrants, 
mainly manifested in Kim Thuy lin¬ 


guistic and culinary. Through persis¬ 
tence identity debates in our corpus, 
importance of trace evoked by Pierre 
Nepveu writings migrants, mainly 
manifested in Kim Thuy linguistic and 
culinary. Through persistence identity 
debates in our corpus, importance of 
trace evoked by Pierre Nepveu writ¬ 
ings migrants, mainly manifested in 
Kim Thuy linguistic and culinary. 
Through persistence identity debates 
in our corpus, the importance of lin¬ 
guistic clues. 

Pierre Nepveu noticed in 1988 in 
the ecology of the real, the migrant 
Quebec imagery itself as "a trace uni¬ 
verse of concrete actions" (p. 202). The 
plurality of migrant identity gush test 
very tear-off material in the literature. 
Their expression is then plays in par¬ 
ticular circumstances, and through the 
tensions, paradoxes, limits "(p. 202) 
While it is very different in their sto¬ 
ries, novels Kim Thuy are the discov¬ 
ery of a caesura geographical area be¬ 
fore, that of diaspora Vietnamese in 
Quebec, ru grabs the story - you could 
almost believe autobiographical - 
Nguyen an Tinh, a Granby Vietnam¬ 
ese in retrospect raises his gaze on his 
personal history, which inevitably 
part of the collective history of the 
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boat people flying in 1970 MAN a bit' 
the distances from this traumatic ex¬ 
perience saying sentimental relation¬ 
ship, but also the hybrid process of 
acculturation of Vietnamese arrived to 
adulthood in Quebec after a childhood 
on the banks of the Mekong. VI, his 
most recent novel, tells the transition 
to adult life of a shy teenager in exile, 
surrounded by his mother and his 
brothers, between Quebec City and 
Montreal. This tension of Kim Thuy 
characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writ¬ 
ing: Regine Robin, of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love Yid¬ 
dish but the hybrid process of accul¬ 
turation of Vietnamese arrived as 
adults in Quebec after childhood on 
the banks of the Mekong. VI, his most 
recent novel, tells the transition to 
adult life of a shy teenager exiled. She 
surrounded by his mother and his 
brothers, between Quebec City and 
Montreal. This tension of Kim Thuy 
characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writ¬ 
ing: Regine Robin, of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love Yid¬ 
dish but the hybrid process of accul¬ 
turation of Vietnamese arrived as 
adults in Quebec after childhood on 


the banks of the Mekong. VI, his most 
recent novel, tells the transition to 
adult life of a shy teenager in exile, 
surrounded by his mother and his 
brothers, between Quebec City and 
Montreal. This tension of Kim Thuy 
characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writ¬ 
ing: Regine Robin, of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddishesso habiteraittoujoursun This 
tension of Kim Thuy characters, which 
is first of all the space, is emblematic 
of migrant writing: Regine Robin, of 
French origin, stipulated for example 
in Love Yiddish but the hybrid pro¬ 
cess of acculturation of Vietnamese 
arrived as adults in Quebec after 
childhood on the banks of the Me¬ 
kong. VI, his most recent novel, tells 
the transition to adult life of a shy 
teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between 
Quebec City and Montreal. This ten¬ 
sion of Kim Thuy characters, which is 
first of all the space, is emblematic of 
migrant writing: Regine Robin, of 
French origin, stipulated for example 
in Love Yiddishesso 

habiteraittoujoursun This tension of 
Kim Thuy characters, which is first of 
all the space, is emblematic of migrant 
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writing: Regine Robin, of French 
origin, stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddish but the hybrid process of ac¬ 
culturation of Vietnamese arrived as 
adults in Quebec after childhood on 
the banks of the Mekong. VI, his most 
recent novel, tells the transition to 
adult life of a shy teenager in exile, 
surrounded by his mother and his 
brothers, between Quebec City and 
Montreal. This tension of Kim Thuy 
characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writ¬ 
ing: Regine Robin, of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddishesso habiteraittoujoursun of 
French origin, stipulated for example 
in Love Yiddish but the hybrid pro¬ 
cess of acculturation of Vietnamese 
arrived as adults in Quebec after a 
childhood on the banks of the Me¬ 
kong. VI, his most recent novel, tells 
the transition to adult life of a shy 
teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between 
Quebec City and Montreal. This ten¬ 
sion of Kim Thuy characters, which is 
first of all the space, is emblematic of 
migrant writing: Regine Robin, of 
French origin, stipulated for example 
in Love Yiddishesso habiterait 
toujoursun of French origin, stipulat¬ 


ed for example in Love Yiddish but 
the hybrid process of acculturation of 
Vietnamese arrived as adults in Que¬ 
bec after a childhood on the banks of 
the Mekong. VI, his most recent novel, 
tells the transition to adult life of a shy 
teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between 
Quebec City and Montreal. This ten¬ 
sion of Kim Thuy characters, which is 
first of all the space, is emblematic of 
migrant writing: Regine Robin, of 
French origin, stipulated for example 
in Love Yiddishesso 

habiteraittoujoursun says the transi¬ 
tion to adult life of a shy teenager in 
exile, surrounded by his mother and 
his brothers, between Quebec City 
and Montreal. This tension of Kim 
Thuy characters, which is first of all 
the space, is emblematic of migrant 
writing: Regine Robin, of French 
origin, stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddishesso habiteraittoujoursun says 
the transition to adult life of a shy 
teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between 
Quebec City and Montreal. This ten¬ 
sion of Kim Thuy characters, which is 
first of all the space, is emblematic of 
migrant writing: Regine Robin, of 
French origin, stipulated for example 
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in Love Yiddishesso "In- 

between" incurable, I write only of a 
place, that of "including" in-between, 
the inter-ocean-between-languages, 
between the two ideologies "(p. 29). 

The period between the two lan¬ 
guages, hybrid and plural language 
system is an important sign of topical 
tearing Kim Thuy. The mother tongue, 
the Vietnamese here, gradually lost, 
and re-registration in another lan¬ 
guage system is done only partially. 
The characters of his novels remain 
permanently under French students in 
Quebec while sometimes polarizing 
relations with regret in Vietnamese: "I 
had to learn my mother tongue, I had 
given up too soon." (Ru, p. 88) The 
hybridity the language system is ma¬ 
terialized in a nearly constant transla¬ 
tion of expressions from the source 
language, often on the margins of the 
text, ru opens on a first occurrence of 
this phenomenon, in support of the 
dictionary: "In French, ru means" 
brook "and, figuratively" flow (tears, 
blood. Silver) "" (Historical Diction¬ 
ary). In Vietnamese, ru means "lulla¬ 
by", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also takes 
the tension of language, this time on 
the physical side of the page. Some 
vocabulary words are translated in the 


text, even when they are not men¬ 
tioned in it, to attend a authentic con- 
textualization in situ. Some specific 
cultural elements of the country are 
listed in their own language, accom¬ 
panied by an equivalence in the host 
language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Viet¬ 
namese-cut tunic, the mother of the 
narrator man brings elegance. Other 
cultural practices are also presented 
simultaneously in both languages, 
such as traditional poetry known to all 
Vietnamese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: "(Historical Dictionary). In 
Vietnamese, ru means" lullaby 
rock. "" (Ru, p. 7) it also takes the 
power of language, this time on the 
physical side of the page. Some vo¬ 
cabulary words are translated in the 
text, even when they are not men¬ 
tioned in it, to attend an authentic 
context in situ. Some specific cultural 
elements of the country are listed in 
their own language, accompanied by 
an equivalence in the host language, 
as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut 
tunic, the mother of the narrator as a 
man carries with elegance . Other cul¬ 
tural practices are also presented sim¬ 
ultaneously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Viet¬ 
namese, endlessly repeated by his 
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mother: "(Historical Dictionary). In 
Vietnamese, ru means" lullaby 
rock. "" (Ru, p. 7) it also takes the 
power of language, this time on the 
physical side of the page. Some vo¬ 
cabulary words are translated in the 
text, even when they are not men¬ 
tioned in it, to attend an authentic 
context in situ. Some specific cultural 
elements of the country are listed in 
their own language, accompanied by 
an equivalence in the host language, 
as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut 
tunic, the mother of the narrator as a 
man carries with elegance . Other cul¬ 
tural practices are also presented sim¬ 
ultaneously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Viet¬ 
namese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: In Vietnamese, ru means 
"lullaby", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also 
takes the tension of language, this 
time on the physical side of the page. 
Some vocabulary words are translated 
in the text, even when they are not 
mentioned in it, to attend a authentic 
contextualization in situ. Some specif¬ 
ic cultural elements of the country are 
listed in their own language, accom¬ 
panied by an equivalence in the host 
language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Viet¬ 
namese-cut tunic, the mother of the 


narrator man brings elegance. Other 
cultural practices are also presented 
simultaneously in both languages, 
such as traditional poetry known to all 
Vietnamese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: In Vietnamese, ru means 
"lullaby", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also 
takes the tension of language, this 
time on the physical side of the page. 
Some vocabulary words are translated 
in the text, even when they are not 
mentioned in it, to attend a authentic 
contextualization in situ. Some specif¬ 
ic cultural elements of the country are 
listed in their own language, accom¬ 
panied by an equivalence in the host 
language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Viet¬ 
namese-cut tunic, the mother of the 
narrator man brings elegance. Other 
cultural practices are also presented 
simultaneously in both languages, 
such as traditional poetry known to all 
Vietnamese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: Some vocabulary words are 
translated in the text, even when they 
are not mentioned in it, to attend an 
authentic context in situ. Some specific 
cultural elements of the country are 
given in the native language, accom¬ 
panied by an equivalence in the host 
language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Viet¬ 
namese-cut tunic, the mother of the 
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narrator as a man carries with ele¬ 
gance . Other cultural practices are al¬ 
so presented simultaneously in both 
languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly 
repeated by his mother: Some vocabu¬ 
lary words are translated in the text, 
even when they are not mentioned in 
it, to assist in an authentic context in 
situ. Some specific cultural elements 
of the country are listed in their own 
language, accompanied by an equiva¬ 
lence in the host language, as ao dai 
(Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, the 
mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance . Other cultural 
practices are also presented simulta¬ 
neously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Viet¬ 
namese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: accompanied by an equiva¬ 
lence in the host language, as ao dai 
(Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, the 
mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance. Other cultural 
practices are also presented simulta¬ 
neously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Viet¬ 
namese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: accompanied by an equiva¬ 
lence in the host language, as ao dai 
(Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, the 


mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance. Other cultural 
practices are also presented simulta¬ 
neously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Viet¬ 
namese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: 

However, the translation process 
takes a few detours and sometimes 
deal with situations that appear to be 
intractable. The multiple meanings of 
certain terms and areas creates prob¬ 
lems that lead to question the narrator 
of man takes gladly. The Vietnamese 
GHE I can for example be translated 
as "cool mom 'or' mother mangy" 
(Man, p. 23), thereby affecting more or 
less directly on the meaning and the 
idea that the reader is his stepmother. 
Obviously volunteer for learning a se¬ 
cond language, the narrator is particu¬ 
larly interested in the etymological 
path of words, as long as they suggest 
some inconsistencies in a new look: 

The transition from one system to 
another stumbles on the language fea¬ 
tures in which learning too formatted 
inconsistencies "between French and 
English, the false friends lay snares, 
and each time, I gave in." (Man, p. 
123) the translation process then fight 
between two disparate linguistic op- 
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erations and whose equivalences are 
necessarily approximate. The narrator 
recalls that "although the Vietnamese 
is written in his day, most of the 
words still bear traces of the ideo¬ 
grams original image" (VI, p. 30). He 
is interested in breaking the Chinese 
ideograms few pages later also - to 
join her husband stationed in Shang¬ 
hai - analyzing derivatives and associ¬ 
ations: (. VI, p 70) 

The distance is also apparent 
through the lexical richness do not 
necessarily find a language to another. 
Ru The narrator believes that "the act 
of love is the translation from one lan¬ 
guage to another, must be learned" 
(ru, p. 104), the steady recovery VI, 
which focuses on the plurality lexical 
verb " love "in Vietnamese:" love to 
madness, I love to be frozen as a tree, 
love until he lost consciousness, fa¬ 
tigue, abandonment of self "(vi p. 104). 
but positives - - The comic situations 
are multiplying, especially when he 
sees learning its limits with regard to 
the practice of the language: the idio¬ 
matic, for example, leads to occasional 
misunderstandings: "The first time I 
heard the expression Quebec" are you 
in my bubble " I thought my interlocu¬ 
tor told me his friendship for allowing 


me to be in her thoughts, on the in¬ 
side, while he actually wanted me to 
let myself go. "(VI, p. 59) In Vietnam, 
the phonetic closeness of some terms 
and the importance of differentiation 
accents here and there to create disso¬ 
nances that point in the narrative 
among the tourists traveling in Asia, 
as in the words" urinate "and" pepper 
"" These two words differ only by an 
accent, an almost imperceptible tone 
for the untrained ear. A simple accent 
to a simple moment of happiness. 
"(Ru, p. 129) Although the translation 
is ambiguous, even in times grue¬ 
some, sometimes this process remains 
inert, as simply impossible. The origi¬ 
nal language reflects a first cultural 
reality, which it is located in a spatial 
or geographical context, but in the 
sixth, which is also found in the expe¬ 
rience of time - historical time - she is 
struggling to "the Vietnamese lan¬ 
guage I knew was marked by exile 
and frozen in an old reality , the one 
before the presence of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and close ties with Cuba, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania ... "(vi p. 
100-101), the narrator then there is the 
living testimony of a language and a 
frozen history and downtime when he 
left for the host countries. On the con- 
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trary, in language and cognitive pro¬ 
cess that characterizes the discovery of 
the host language, Kim Thuy com¬ 
bines the living language through re¬ 
curring figures in ru and MAN would 
like allegories of language. These ad¬ 
juvants, often elderly, language and 
are critical to the source of the French 
transmission narrators for these mi¬ 
grants. In ru, this is Mr. Minh, the 
owner of a Chinese restaurant in the 
Cote-des-Neiges, where the father of 
the narrator was working as a delivery 
man, who "overcame the desire to 
write" him (ru, p 97 .): 

He, who was not the sky that had 
saved was writing. He wrote several 
books during his years in re-education 
camp, and always on the single piece 
of paper that had a page on top of an¬ 
other, one chapter after another, a sto¬ 
ry without result [...] recited to me the 
words to the user dictionary: nummu¬ 
lar, whining, quadraphonic, in extre¬ 
mis, Sacculina, logarithmic, bleeding 
... like a mantra, like a march towards 
the void. (Ru, p. 97) 

The narrator tells of Man also has 
a neighbor who she calls "a living dic¬ 
tionary" (Man, p. 59) 

The neighbors considered crazy, 
because he gave daily as jambosier. 


where recite French words and their 
definitions. His dictionary is held 
against him throughout his youth, he 
had been confiscated, but continued to 
turn the head [...] pages. Humer: suck 
the nose smell. Smelling the air. 
Humer wind. Humer fog. Humming 
the fruit! Hume! Jambose, also called 
the love apple in Guyana. Hume! 
(Man, p. 59) 

The narrator is captured by lan¬ 
guage, that persists you well after the 
transition in the host countries. 

Another major brand is well up in 
the poetic hybrid Kim Thuy through 
the culinary universe that inhabits it. 
Those who have studied the author's 
personal journey Quebec "rose- 
colored glasses" 2 remember his debut 
in his Ru Nam restaurant of Notre- 
Dame in Montreal, before the media 
success of his first novel ru. In his 
writings, the traditional dishes, either 
Vietnamese or not, is like a first cul¬ 
tural mediation between peoples, par¬ 
ticularly present in the sixth. The 
kitchen then erected in sharing the 
tradition for expatriate communities 
in Montreal celebrating the new year 
with the Association of Vietnamese 
women of Quebec Complexe 
Desjardins sell the "Rolls, stuffed ravi- 
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oli, hot cakes, cassava cake" (I, p. 81) 
in the kiosks. Food is also 1' chance for 
intergenerational transmission of files 
through the preparation of traditional 
dishes, "But the food has settled there, 
his mother and me, since I was the one 
who found the ground that the tooth 
had broken into their obsession with a 
ligament chicken feet sold in the front 
window of the house. "(VI, p. 73) the 
food will be the size of a fundamental 
cultural heritage carrier of a tradition 
handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration. In addition, Kim Thuy spon¬ 
taneously gives a historical perspec¬ 
tive to the discovery of the food. The 
field of culinary and is the site of a col¬ 
lective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food, since it was I who 
found the ground that the tooth had 
broken into their obsession with a lig¬ 
ament chicken feet sold in the front 
window of the house. "(VI, p. 73) The 
food will be the size of a fundamental 
cultural heritage carrier of a tradition 
handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration. In addition, Kim Thuy spon¬ 
taneously gives a historical perspec¬ 
tive to the discovery of the food. The 
field of culinary and is the site of a col¬ 
lective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food, since it was I who 


found the ground that the tooth had 
broken into their obsession with a lig¬ 
ament chicken feet sold in the front 
window of the house. "(VI, p. 73) The 
food will be the size of a fundamental 
cultural heritage carrier of a tradition 
handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration. In addition, Kim Thuy spon¬ 
taneously gives a historical perspec¬ 
tive to the discovery of the food. The 
field of culinary and is the site of a col¬ 
lective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food. 73) The food will 
be the size of a fundamental cultural 
heritage carrier of a tradition handed 
down from generation to generation. 
In addition, Kim Thuy spontaneously 
gives a historical perspective to the 
discovery of the food. The field of cul¬ 
inary and is the site of a collective his¬ 
tory reinvestment through the sharing 
of food. 73) The food will be the size 
of a fundamental cultural heritage car¬ 
rier of a tradition handed down from 
generation to generation. In addition, 
Kim Thuy spontaneously gives a his¬ 
torical perspective to the discovery of 
the food. The field of culinary and is 
the site of a collective history rein¬ 
vestment through the sharing of food. 

I tried to take a few pieces of 
twenty years of the Vietnam behind 
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the Iron Curtain dragging restaurants- 
tables. Opposite my hotel, there were 
several. One offered chopsticks liver 
sausage, other noodles sauteed and 
more, Tonkinese soups. I ended my 
day with this soup that nothing like 
cooked in Montreal, Los Angeles, Par¬ 
is, Sydney and Saigon seemed. The 
hano'ienne version sold only with a 
few slices of beef bleeding, while I had 
always eaten this dish with a dozen 
ingredients, including tendons, stom¬ 
ach, hock, Thai basil, bean sprouts ... 
(I, p-102) 

More than a cultural, culinary 
takes the form of ru duties, in which 
the narrator intends to defend the 
memory of men imprisoned in diet re¬ 
education camps in 1970 and their 
wives, who brought them some food 
not knowing if they were alive: " in 
memory of these women, I prepare 
from time to time the browned meat 
to my son, to preserve, to repeat these 
gestures of love. "(Ru, p. 44) This tra¬ 
dition is broken by supplying the 
North American context, which marks 
only very rarely cultural transmission 
or a duty of memory. He The narrator 
is surprised "that he could not help 
noting with sadness that his American 
wife fed him mainly frozen foods" (VI, 


p. 124). Frozen plates, wide cells in¬ 
definitely, so are the symbol of an 
identity loss celebrated in the new 
continent of mass culture. This denial 
of otherness identity in foreign tradi¬ 
tional dishes and leads some of the 
stars lie border from not declaring the 
food that lead - "I have nothing to eat" 
(VI, 124 p.) - confessing this fact some 
acculturation obscured by neglect of 
Vietnamese culinary practices. For a 
contiguous phenomenon, the report 
reflects the culinary alike cultural 
alterity that is synonymous with regu¬ 
lar travel and discovery, symbolic 
minimum. In the sixth ever, examples 
of these are culinary flooding else¬ 
where. The father of the narrator, dip¬ 
lomat, returns from his travels un¬ 
known specialties in Vietnam: My fa¬ 
ther was reported discovery delights 
us also, from anise Flavigny foie gras, 
through melons sometimes available 
in some French restaurants in Saigon. 
"(VI, p. 42) This discovery of space 
foods creates a culinary mapping 
space, the place sometimes offering 
only reality that his food specialties. A 
few pages later, the food is associated 
with other inscribed cultural practices 
in space through Tan, a friend of the 
brothers of the narrator: the place 
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sometimes offering only reality that 
his food specialties, a few pages later, 
the food is associated with other in¬ 
scribed cultural practices in space, 
through Tan, a friend of the brothers 
of the narrator: the place sometimes 
offering only reality that his food spe¬ 
cialties. a few pages later, the food is 
associated with other cultural practic¬ 
es inscribed in space, through Tan, a 
friend of the brothers of the narrator: 

Tan introduced us to spaghetti 
carbonara, then with bacon and Par¬ 
mesan. He sang songs in Italian Pava¬ 
rotti and imitating. He showed La 
Dolce Vita and all other Marcello 
Mastroianni film. He showed to my 
mother and me paso doble, tango, 
cha-cha-cha. Black Magic Woman San¬ 


tana still turning heads at the rhythm 
of "one, two, cha-cha-cha." (I, p. 84) 
However, the food turns increas¬ 
ingly anchored in space and some¬ 
times allows an escape, as it is ficti¬ 
tious. The brother of the narrator is so 
hired a Japanese restaurant where 
"there [is] guests traveling to Kobe" 
(VI, p. 51). Despite his Vietnamese 
origin, "his acrobatic movements 
agreement ingredients he [e] Japanese 
identity [...] and nourriss customers 
[ENT] their exotic dreams" (VI, p. 52). 
Yet the culinary draw a clear demarca¬ 
tion between the country of origin and 
the host country and a brand identity 
that renews the debate on diversity in 
Quebec: "It 'obvious that some tastes 
are exclusive and draw a strong iden¬ 
tity of the border." 
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Abstract 

This article deals with the second half of the twentieth century, the highways have indeed re¬ 
newed the way we produce our space and give it meaning. The Trans - opened in 1962 - and 
illustrates the will to produce a crossable space can quickly move goods and people, romance of 
France Daigle Acadian writer's work from a reflection on the relationship between the spatial, 
formal structures and self-representation of the writer who finds successment with the release of 
Sure (2011). This is to show how, since the publication of his first novel in 1980, the use of the 
space figure that serves to reflect on the literary construction. In addition, we must insist on the 
presence of characters who represent creators - the architect, for example - that shows a self¬ 
representation offset, the paternity of a dialectic in metaphorical figures. Then the article shows 
how the choice to get free analogue spatial figures, coupled with the complexity of formal con¬ 
straints, allowing us to offer a strong metalepsis the author reveals in the latest novel to date. 


Obviously, our crossing the Trans rein¬ 
vests literary journey tradition of road that 
has been identified in a number of writers - 
Kerouac, Steinbeck, Heat-Moon and Jacques 
Poulin Quebec - whose influence on the 
North American imagination has been re¬ 
markable. Through these road trips that 
combine the research itself to the explora¬ 


tion of a continent that seems to stretch to 
the horizon, it is expressed in effect a my¬ 
thology of the American counter-culture 
capital. But the birth and development of 
the road trip are closely linked to the birth 
of motorway infrastructure and the devel¬ 
opment of modern means of transport that 
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have changed our relationship with space 
and time. 

During the second half of the twenti¬ 
eth century, the highways have indeed 
renewed the way we produce our space 
and give it meaning. The Trans - opened 
in 1962 - and illustrates the will to pro¬ 
duce a crossable space can quickly move 
goods and people. This is the very mean¬ 
ing of this infrastructure and its associat¬ 
ed values4 that disputed in 1982 Julio 
Cortazar and Carol Dunlop on a journey 
to a new genre, more openly concerned 
about a reflection on the policy of spatial 
construction. In Autonautes of 
cosmoroute (Cortazar and Dunlop, 1983), 
the pair of writers has made the journey 
from Paris to Marseille without ever leav¬ 
ing the A6, stopping in each travel area. 
Their experience was intended to divert 
the first meaning of this infrastructure: 
speed and quickness. Planning a trip a 
month in the Paris-Marseille, Dunlop and 
Cortazar to profoundly altered in the 
sense of torpedoing within its objectives 
and values. Taking the time to document, 
photograph and describe their journey - 
do not visit in motorway service areas 75 - 
If today our space is partly structured by 
the following state roads and their implicit 
values, otherwise influenced by increasing¬ 
ly strong new digital infrastructure, includ¬ 
ing Google Maps is an example others. In 
the space of the speed of a side - motorway 
that allow it to be effective and productive 


by the values of capitalism - the bride space 
entirely controlled almost managed and 
visible Google Maps - with traceability and 
knowledge of values "symptomatic line" 
data of a certain culture Silicon Valley. In 
fact, it's not as highway infrastructure that 
must now be questioned - and possibly dis¬ 
tract - but the digital infrastructure, which 
marks a turning point in the production of 
space. This is probably why the writers 
have been many in recent years, to consider 
how digital tools shape the world and the 
consequences of that influence. Many of 
them have invested include Google map¬ 
ping software (Google Maps, Earth and 
Street View) in fancy clutches, while these 
programs have in turn influenced their 
work in formal writing. These projects have 
obviously led to new works media (Traques 
tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a Buffalo 
crossing Francois Bon or collective project 
Around the day in 80 worlds), but also built 
the romantic generation non-digital (eg 
Anne -Marie Garat in sensitive program or 
Olivier Cadiot in A magician in the sum¬ 
mer). Many of them have invested include 
Google mapping software (Google Maps, 
Earth and Street View) in fancy clutches, 
while these programs have in turn influ¬ 
enced their work in formal writing. These 
projects have obviously led to new works 
media (Traques tracks or Given Cecilia Por¬ 
ter, a Buffalo crossing Francois Bon or col¬ 
lective project Around the day in 80 
worlds), but also built the romantic genera¬ 
tion of non-digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in 
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sensitive program or Olivier Cadiot in A 
magician in the summer). Many of them 
have invested include Google mapping 
software (Google Maps, Earth and Street 
View) in fancy clutches, while these pro¬ 
grams have in turn influenced their work in 
formal writing. These projects have obvi¬ 
ously led to new works media (Traques 
tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a Buffalo 
crossing Frangois Bon or collective project 
Around the day in 80 worlds), but also built 
the romantic generation of non-digital (eg 
Anne -Marie Garat in sensitive program or 
Olivier Cadiot in A magician in the sum¬ 
mer). 

Among these projects, in particular to 
emphasize the experiment conducted by 
Anne Savelli and Pierre Menard who 
conducted under the auspices of Dunlop 
and Cortazar, that same trip from Paris to 
Marseille, from now on Street View. The 
work they have pulled, not to come 
(2015), consists of a series of screenshots 
of Street View that both writers have tried 
to (re) develop narrative or better in fic¬ 
tion. They managed to scuttle the soft¬ 
ware repository indispensable to return to 
the digital representation of biographical 
space and poetic aspects (Monjour, Vitali 
Rosati-, Wormser 2016). This subversion 
of the Street View referential function 
highlights how these images purely in¬ 
formative, especially deictic (this is the 
road of Marseilles) contain virtual ac¬ 
counts waiting to upgrade. The display 


images on Google exploited streets. Send 
carry with them the ontological paradox¬ 
es of photography. So we come to won¬ 
der: a place does not exist in the first 
place by the stories that cross it, for what 
we lived there? 

In the place, real, imaginary, one that sets 
the way for the layer of time does not exist. His 
body of paper or meat, his words, what he re¬ 
members and what he went through, what he 
believed and how he lived, was crossed by him, 
do not register, is not found in time T, in which 
the second world is frozen to allow exploration 
(rotation and rocking, pushed against the zoom 
retreat, bonds) (Savelli and Menard). 

What is the exact nature of space that 
appears on the screen? A representation 
of real space? Its extension? A virtual 
space? Through writing experience that 
we largely inspired Anne Savelli Pierre 
Menard and we stress the concept of 
space it is now being redefined. We there¬ 
fore ask: what is the space in the digital 
age? 

The spatial issues in the digital age 

A Since 1990, the technologies and 
infrastructures' was often analyzed as if 
they produced another space, separate 
from the physical space. In this sense, the 
concepts are often used to "cyberspace" 
(created as part of science fiction by Gib¬ 
son, 1984) and "deterritorialization". The 
concepts of "virtual" and "virtual reality" 
were cited as evidence of a gradual loss 

the materiality of the relationship to 
space (Serres, 1996 Virilio and Small, 
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1996; Koepsell, 2003). More recently, fol¬ 
lowing the technologies and practices 
mutations, researchers tend to no longer 
consider the digital space toward the 
seemingly "non-digital space." Today we 
live in a hybrid space that IT systems are 
involved in the construction and structure 
(Beaude, 2012. Vitali Rosati-, 2016). 

If it is appropriate to reverse the par¬ 
adigm adopted in 1990 and said that the 
space we live in is a digital space, how 
can we characterize this space? You can 
correctly answer this question without 
first formulation of a working definition 
of the concept of space. While it is impos¬ 
sible to conduct a comprehensive analysis 
of this issue, however important, however 
we can clarify in what sense we use this 
concept. In 'other areas' (1984), Foucault 
explains that the space was conceived in 
the history of thought as location, size 
and location. In the Middle Ages, the 
space was organized hierarchically. Its 
architecture was stable and defined by 
transcendent forces. The area was the lo¬ 
cation of objects in this hierarchy. This 
pattern changes again radically Renais¬ 
sance where space is interpreted mathe¬ 


matically as a scope, uniform extension 
that can be measured objectively. The 
space becomes the set of points can be 
identified using numbers (ie, the idea Gal¬ 
ilean and Cartesian space, which can be 
represented with three axes numbered). 

In modern and contemporary socie¬ 
ties, the space was rather conceived as 
location, that is to say, like all relation¬ 
ships between objects. It is this sense that 
we consider here. Relations between ob¬ 
jects can be several orders may indicate 
the distance (near / far), accession (in / 
out, against a group defined by example), 
visibility, relevance, etc. These relation¬ 
ships are distinguished as they can lead 
values: space, in this sense, is symbolic. 
For example, the fact that someone be¬ 
longs - or does not belong - to belong to a 
group called mean - or not - to a specific 
identity. Or the fact that someone is more 
or less visible reflects its level of im¬ 
portance and power within a particular 
group. To understand the space,5. The po¬ 
sition of an object in space and falls all the 
reports rather symbolic symbolic that this 
object has with other objects in space in 
question. So we considered the TCH. 
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Abstract 

Published in 2013 by Gallimard Thomas Clerc inside is like an "attempt to exhaust a 
[apartment] Paris' Faubourg Saint-Martin Street. Heir to Georges Perec, Thomas Clerc wear¬ 
ing his seat by writing" documentary ", which is a saturated area as well as objects of literary 
and cultural references, several authorial posture are well staged, topical for some, surprising 
for others: owner, manic, dandy, esthete intellectual. Royal formal experimentation, Internal 
asks, in a mixture of humor and anxiety the portrait of the writer in his "provisional incarna¬ 
tions ". 

Keywords: Thomas Clerk, modernity, literary, creativity 


As a result of the slowdown of the na¬ 
tional question in 1980, Quebec literature 
testifies to the rise of migrant writing, and 
called the poet Robert Berrouet Oriol in 
1986. Note written as Quebecoite The 
(1983) Regine Robin, How to Make Love 
to a Negro without tiring (1985) Dany 
Laferriere, the memory of water (1992) 
and Chen Ying mirrors Pavilion (1995) 
sergio Kokis which all suggest a renova¬ 
tion making literary aesthetic 
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tradition, infusing new issues: migration, 
exile, debates about identity and other¬ 
ness in Quebec, to mention only the most 
pregnant. Robert Dion, in 1997, notes that 
"Quebec literature allows [then] impreg¬ 
nated by global movements, in particular 
by the thought of postmodernism - a 
deterritorialised and thought, suitable for 
all hybridizations" (p 189) .. Even if a cer¬ 
tain saturation of the category is felt by 
Os, some writers still resonate with 
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its literary themes that marked the end of 
the last century. Kim Thuy, through its 
Vietnamese-pen, reflects the persistence 
of these questions in writing Quebec, alt¬ 
hough it remains relevant, ru (2009) Man 
(2013) and sixth (2016) and to express all 
three problems that deregulation of the 
post-national context and their propensity 
to mutual cultural influence. In these 
novels now describe as postexiliquesl to 
"describe the unique aspect of stories that 
are no longer constrained by traditional 
forms of" (Harel shift, 2005, p.20), Kim 
Thuy offers a new hybrid poetic in Que¬ 
bec where 'another has always been mul¬ 
tiple. In this article, I will be examining 
the importance of trace evoked by Pierre 
Nepveu writings migrants, mainly mani¬ 
fested in Kim Thuy linguistic and culi¬ 
nary. Through persistence identity de¬ 
bates in our corpus, importance of trace 
evoked by Pierre Nepveu writings mi¬ 
grants, mainly manifested in Kim Thuy 
linguistic and culinary. Through persis¬ 
tence identity debates in our corpus, im¬ 
portance of trace evoked by Pierre 
Nepveu writings migrants, mainly mani¬ 
fested in Kim Thuy linguistic and culi¬ 
nary. Through persistence identity de¬ 
bates in our corpus, the importance of 
linguistic clues 

Pierre Nepveu noticed in 1988 in the 
ecology of the real, the migrant Quebec 
imagery itself as "a trace universe of con¬ 
crete actions" (p. 202). The plurality of 


migrant identity gush test very tear-off 
material in the literature. Their expression 
is then plays in particular circumstances, 
and through the tensions, paradoxes, lim¬ 
its "(p. 202) While it is very different in 
their stories, novels Kim Thuy are the dis¬ 
covery of a caesura geographical area be¬ 
fore, that of diaspora Vietnamese in Que¬ 
bec. ru grabs the story - you could almost 
believe autobiographical - Nguyen an 
Tinh, a Granby Vietnamese in retrospect 
raises his gaze on his personal history, 
which inevitably part of the collective his¬ 
tory of the boat people flying in 1970 
MAN a bit ' the distances from this trau¬ 
matic experience saying sentimental rela¬ 
tionship, but also the hybrid process of 
acculturation of Vietnamese arrived to 
adulthood in Quebec after a childhood on 
the banks of the Mekong. VI, his most re¬ 
cent novel, tells the transition to adult life 
of a shy teenager in exile, surrounded by 
his mother and his brothers, between 
Quebec City and Montreal. This tension 
of Kim Thuy characters, which is first of 
all the space, is emblematic of migrant 
writing: Regine Robin, of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love Yiddish 
but the hybrid process of acculturation of 
Vietnamese arrived as adults in Quebec 
after childhood on the banks of the Me¬ 
kong. VI, his most recent novel, tells the 
transition to adult life of a shy teenager 
exiled. She surrounded by his mother and 
his brothers, between Quebec City and 
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Montreal. This tension of Kim Thuy char¬ 
acters, which is first of all the space, is 
emblematic of migrant writing: Regine 
Robin, of French origin, stipulated for ex¬ 
ample in Love Yiddish but the hybrid 
process of acculturation of Vietnamese 
arrived as adults in Quebec after child¬ 
hood on the banks of the Mekong. VI, his 
most recent novel, tells the transition to 
adult life of a shy teenager in exile, sur¬ 
rounded by his mother and his brothers, 
between Quebec City and Montreal. This 
tension of Kim Thuy characters, which is 
first of all the space, is emblematic of mi¬ 
grant writing: Regine Robin, of French 
origin, stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddishesso habiteraittoujoursun This 
tension of Kim Thuy characters, which is 
first of all the space, is emblematic of mi¬ 
grant writing: Regine Robin, of French 
origin, stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddish but the hybrid process of accul¬ 
turation of Vietnamese arrived as adults 
in Quebec after childhood on the banks of 
the Mekong. VI, his most recent novel, 
tells the transition to adult life of a shy 
teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between Quebec 
City and Montreal. This tension of Kim 
Thuy characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writing: 
Regine Robin, of French origin, stipulated 
for example in Love Yiddishesso 
habiteraittoujoursun This tension of Kim 
Thuy characters, which is first of all the 


space, is emblematic of migrant writing: 
Regine Robin, of French origin, stipulated 
for example in Love Yiddish but the hy¬ 
brid process of acculturation of Vietnam¬ 
ese arrived as adults in Quebec after 
childhood on the banks of the Mekong. 
VI, his most recent novel, tells the transi¬ 
tion to adult life of a shy teenager in exile, 
surrounded by his mother and his broth¬ 
ers, between Quebec City and Montreal. 
This tension of Kim Thuy characters, 
which is first of all the space, is emblem¬ 
atic of migrant writing: Regine Robin, of 
French origin, stipulated for example in 
Love Yiddishesso habiteraittoujoursun of 
French origin, stipulated for example in 
Love Yiddish but the hybrid process of 
acculturation of Vietnamese arrived as 
adults in Quebec after a childhood on the 
banks of the Mekong. VI, his most recent 
novel, tells the transition to adult life of a 
shy teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between Quebec 
City and Montreal. This tension of Kim 
Thuy characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writing: 
Regine Robin, of French origin, stipulated 
for example in Love Yiddishesso 
habiteraittoujoursun of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love Yiddish 
but the hybrid process of acculturation of 
Vietnamese arrived as adults in Quebec 
after a childhood on the banks of the Me¬ 
kong. VI, his most recent novel, tells the 
transition to adult life of a shy teenager in 
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exile, surrounded by his mother and his 
brothers, between Quebec City and Mon¬ 
treal. This tension of Kim Thuy charac¬ 
ters, which is first of all the space, is em¬ 
blematic of migrant writing: Regine Rob¬ 
in, of French origin, stipulated for exam¬ 
ple in Love says the transition to adult life 
of a shy teenager in exile, surrounded by 
his mother and his brothers, between 
Quebec City and Montreal. This tension 
of Kim Thuy characters, which is first of 
all the space, is emblematic of migrant 
writing: Regine Robin, of French origin, 
stipulated for example in Love 
Yiddishesso habiteraittoujoursun says the 
transition to adult life of a shy teenager in 
exile, surrounded by his mother and his 
brothers, between Quebec City and Mon¬ 
treal. This tension of Kim Thuy charac¬ 
ters, which is first of all the space, is em¬ 
blematic of migrant writing: Regine Rob¬ 
in, of French origin, stipulated for exam¬ 
ple in Love incurable, I write only of a 
place, that of "including" in-between, the 
inter-ocean-between-languages, between 
the two ideologies "(p. 29). 

The period between the two lan¬ 
guages, hybrid and plural language sys¬ 
tem is an important sign of topical tearing 
Kim Thuy. The mother tongue, the Viet¬ 
namese here, gradually lost, and re¬ 
registration in another language system is 
done only partially. The characters of his 
novels remain permanently under French 
students in Quebec while sometimes po¬ 


larizing relations with regret in Vietnam¬ 
ese: "I had to learn my mother tongue, I 
had given up too soon." (Ru, p. 88) The 
hybridity the language system is material¬ 
ized in a nearly constant translation of 
expressions from the source language, 
often on the margins of the text, ru opens 
on a first occurrence of this phenomenon, 
in support of the dictionary: "In French, 
ru means" brook "and, figuratively" flow 
(tears, blood. Silver) "" (Historical Dic¬ 
tionary). In Vietnamese, ru means "lulla¬ 
by", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also takes the 
tension of language, this time on the 
physical side of the page. Some vocabu¬ 
lary words are translated in the text, even 
when they are not mentioned in it, to at¬ 
tend a authentic contextualization in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are listed in their own language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator man brings elegance. Other cultural 
practices are also presented simultane¬ 
ously in both languages, such as tradi¬ 
tional poetry known to all Vietnamese, 
endlessly repeated by his mother: "(His¬ 
torical Dictionary). In Vietnamese, ru 
means" lullaby "," rock."" (Ru, p. 7) it also 
takes the power of language, this time on 
the physical side of the page. Some vo¬ 
cabulary words are translated in the text, 
even when they are not mentioned in it, 
to attend an authentic context in situ. 
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Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are listed in their own language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator as a man carries with elegance . 
Other cultural practices are also presented 
simultaneously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Vietnam¬ 
ese, endlessly repeated by his mother: 
"(Historical Dictionary). In Vietnamese, ru 
means" lullaby "," rock."" (Ru, p. 7) it also 
takes the power of language, this time on 
the physical side of the page. Some vo¬ 
cabulary words are translated in the text, 
even when they are not mentioned in it, 
to attend an authentic context in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are listed in their own language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator as a man carries with elegance . 
Other cultural practices are also presented 
simultaneously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Vietnam¬ 
ese, endlessly repeated by his mother: In 
Vietnamese, ru means "lullaby", "rock". 
"(Ru, p. 7) He also takes the tension of 
language, this time on the physical side of 
the page. Some vocabulary words are 
translated in the text, even when they are 
not mentioned in it, to attend a authentic 
contextualization in situ. Some specific 
cultural elements of the country are listed 


in their own language, accompanied by 
an equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator man brings el¬ 
egance. Other cultural practices are also 
presented simultaneously in both lan¬ 
guages, such as traditional poetry known 
to all Vietnamese, endlessly repeated by 
his mother: In Vietnamese, ru means 
"lullaby", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also takes 
the tension of language, this time on the 
physical side of the page. Some vocabu¬ 
lary words are translated in the text, even 
when they are not mentioned in it, to at¬ 
tend a authentic contextualization in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are listed in their own language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator man brings elegance. Other cultural 
practices are also presented simultane¬ 
ously in both languages, such as tradi¬ 
tional poetry known to all Vietnamese, 
endlessly repeated by his mother: Some 
vocabulary words are translated in the 
text, even when they are not mentioned in 
it, to attend an authentic context in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are given in the native language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator as a man carries with elegance . 
Other cultural practices are also presented 
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simultaneously in both languages, such as 
traditional poetry known to all Vietnam¬ 
ese, endlessly repeated by his mother: 
Some vocabulary words are translated in 
the text, even when they are not men¬ 
tioned in it, to assist in an authentic con¬ 
text in situ. Some specific cultural ele¬ 
ments of the country are listed in their 
own language, accompanied by an equiv¬ 
alence in the host language, as ao dai 
(Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, the 
mother of the narrator as a man carries 
with elegance . Other cultural practices 
are also presented simultaneously in both 
languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: accompanied by an 
equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance. Other cultural practic¬ 
es are also presented simultaneously in 
both languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: accompanied by an 
equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance. Other cultural practic¬ 
es are also presented simultaneously in 
both languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: 

Trong Jam bang sen gi dep 


La xanh, bong Trang lai chen Nhuy 
Vang 

Nhuy vang bong Trang, The xanh, 

Gan Chang Bun hoi ma tanh mui 
sandwich. 

In the marshes, what it is more beauti¬ 
ful as the lotus. Where competition green 
leaves, white petals and yellow stamens, 
pistils yellow, white petals, green leaves. 

Near the mud, but his stench. (Man, p. 

81) 

A few pages later, this poem by Rumi, 
Persian poet of the thirteenth century 
built at the turn of a conversation: 

A fine apple hanging in love with your 
stone. That perfect shot derive my clips. 

An attractive suspended apple in love 
with your roller the perfect start to cut the 
stem. (Man, p. 87) 

However, the translation process takes 
a few detours and sometimes deal with 
situations that appear to be intractable. 
The multiple meanings of certain terms 
and areas creates problems that lead to 
question the narrator of man takes gladly. 
The Vietnamese GHE I can for example 
be translated as "cool mom 'or' mother 
mangy" (Man, p. 23), thereby affecting 
more or less directly on the meaning and 
the idea that the reader is his stepmother. 
Obviously volunteer for learning a second 
language, the narrator is particularly in¬ 
terested in the etymological path of 
words, as long as they suggest some in¬ 
consistencies in a new look: 
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The transition from one system to an¬ 
other stumbles on the language features 
in which learning too formatted incon¬ 
sistencies "between French and English, 
the false friends lay snares, and each time, 
I gave in." (Man, p. 123) the translation 
process then fight between two disparate 
linguistic operations and whose equiva¬ 
lences are necessarily approximate. The 
narrator recalls that "although the Viet¬ 
namese is written in his day, most of the 
words still bear traces of the ideograms 
original image" (VI, p. 30). He is interest¬ 
ed in breaking the Chinese ideograms few 
pages later also - to join her husband sta¬ 
tioned in Shanghai - analyzing deriva¬ 
tives and associations: (. VI, p 70) 

The distance is also apparent through 
the lexical richness do not necessarily find 
a language to another. Ru The narrator 
believes that "the act of love is the transla¬ 
tion from one language to another, must 
be learned" (ru, p. 104), the steady recov¬ 
ery VI, which focuses on the plurality lex¬ 
ical verb " love "in Vietnamese:" love to 
madness, I love to be frozen as a tree, love 
until he lost consciousness, fatigue, aban¬ 
donment of self "(vi p. 104). but positives - 
- The comic situations are multiplying, 
especially when he sees learning its limits 
with regard to the practice of the lan¬ 
guage: the idiomatic, for example, leads 
to occasional misunderstandings: "The 
first time I heard the expression Quebec" 
are you in my bubble " I thought my in¬ 


terlocutor told me his friendship for al¬ 
lowing me to be in her thoughts, on the 
inside, while he actually wanted me to let 
myself go. "(VI, p. 59) In Vietnam, the 
phonetic closeness of some terms and the 
importance of differentiation accents here 
and there to create dissonances that point 
in the narrative among the tourists travel¬ 
ing in Asia, as in the words" urinate "and" 
pepper "" These two words differ only by 
an accent, an almost imperceptible tone 
for the untrained ear. A simple accent to a 
simple moment of happiness. "(Ru, p. 
129) Although the translation is ambigu¬ 
ous, even in times gruesome, sometimes 
this process remains inert, as simply im¬ 
possible. The original language reflects a 
first cultural reality, which it is located in 
a spatial or geographical context, but in 
the sixth, which is also found in the expe¬ 
rience of time - historical time - she is 
struggling to "the Vietnamese language I 
knew was marked by exile and frozen in 
an old reality, the one before the presence 
of the Soviet Union and close ties with 
Cuba, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Romania 
... "(vi p. 100-101), the narrator then there 
is the living testimony of a language and 
a frozen history and downtime when he 
left for the host countries. On the contra¬ 
ry, in language and cognitive process that 
characterizes the discovery of the host 
language, Kim Thuy combines the living 
language through recurring figures in ru 
and MAN would like allegories of lan- 
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guage. These adjuvants, often elderly, 
language and are critical to the source of 
the French transmission narrators for the¬ 
se migrants. In ru, this is Mr. Minh, the 
owner of a Chinese restaurant in the 
Cote-des-Neiges, where the father of the 
narrator was working as a delivery man, 
who "overcame the desire to write" him 
(ru, p 97.): 

He, who was not the sky that had 
saved was writing. He wrote several 
books during his years in re-education 
camp, and always on the single piece of 
paper that had a page on top of another, 
one chapter after another, a story without 
result [...] recited to me the words to the 
user dictionary: nummular, whining, 
quadraphonic, in extremis, Sacculina, 
logarithmic, bleeding ... like a mantra, like 
a march towards the void. (Ru, p. 97) 

The narrator tells of Man also has a 
neighbor who she calls "a living diction¬ 
ary" (Man, p. 59) 

The neighbors considered crazy, be¬ 
cause he gave daily as jambosier, where 
recite French words and their definitions. 
His dictionary is held against him 
throughout his youth, he had been confis¬ 
cated, but continued to turn the head [...] 
pages. 

Humer: suck the nose smell. Smelling 
the air. Humer wind. Humer fog. Hume 
fruit! Hume! Jambose, also called the love 
apple in Guyana. Hume! (Man, p. 59) 


The narrator is captured by language, 
that persists you well after the transition 
in the host countries. 

Culinary mediation 

Another major brand is well up in the 
poetic hybrid Kim Thuy through the culi¬ 
nary universe that inhabits it. Those who 
have studied the author's personal jour¬ 
ney Quebec "rose-colored glasses" 2 re¬ 
member his debut in his Ru Nam restau¬ 
rant of Notre-Dame in Montreal, before 
the media success of his first novel ru. In 
his writings, the traditional dishes, either 
Vietnamese or not, is like a first cultural 
mediation between peoples, particularly 
present in the sixth. The kitchen then 
erected in sharing the tradition for expat¬ 
riate communities in Montreal celebrating 
the new year with the Association of Vi¬ 
etnamese women of Quebec Complexe 
Desjardins sell the "Rolls, stuffed ravioli, 
hot cakes, cassava cake" (I, p. 81) in the 
kiosks. Food is also 1 ' chance for inter- 
generational transmission of files through 
the preparation of traditional dishes, "But 
the food has settled there, his mother and 
me, since I was the one who found the 
ground that the tooth had broken into 
their obsession with a ligament chicken 
feet sold in the front window of the 
house. "(VI, p. 73) the food will be the size 
of a fundamental cultural heritage carrier 
of a tradition handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation. In addition, Kim Thuy 
spontaneously gives a historical perspec- 
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tive to the discovery of the food. The field 
of culinary and is the site of a collective 
history reinvestment through the sharing 
of food, since it was I who found the 
ground that the tooth had broken into 
their obsession with a ligament chicken 
feet sold in the front window of the 
house. "(VI, p. 73) The food will be the 
size of a fundamental cultural heritage 
carrier of a tradition handed down from 
generation to generation. In addition, Kim 
Thuy spontaneously gives a historical 
perspective to the discovery of the food. 
The field of culinary and is the site of a 
collective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food, since it was I who 
found the ground that the tooth had bro¬ 
ken into their obsession with a ligament 
chicken feet sold in the front window of 
the house. "(VI, p. 73) The food will be the 
size of a fundamental cultural heritage 
carrier of a tradition handed down from 
generation to generation. In addition, Kim 
Thuy spontaneously gives a historical 
perspective to the discovery of the food. 
The field of culinary and is the site of a 
collective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food. 73) The food will be 
the size of a fundamental cultural herit¬ 
age carrier of a tradition handed down 
from generation to generation. In addi¬ 
tion, Kim Thuy spontaneously gives a his¬ 
torical perspective to the discovery of the 
food. The field of culinary and is the site 
of a collective history reinvestment 


through the sharing of food. 73) The food 
will be the size of a fundamental cultural 
heritage carrier of a tradition handed 
down from generation to generation. In 
addition, Kim Thuy spontaneously gives 
a historical perspective to the discovery of 
the food. The field of culinary and is the 
site of a collective history reinvestment 
through the sharing of food. 

I tried to take a few pieces of twenty 
years of the Vietnam behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain dragging restaurants-tables. Opposite 
my hotel, there were several. One offered 
chopsticks liver sausage, other noodles 
sauteed and more, Tonkinese soups. I 
ended my day with this soup that nothing 
like cooked in Montreal, Los Angeles, 
Paris, Sydney and Saigon seemed. The 
hanoienne version sold only with a few 
slices of beef bleeding, while I had always 
eaten this dish with a dozen ingredients, 
including tendons, stomach, hock, Thai 
basil, bean sprouts ... (I, p. 102) 

More than a cultural, culinary takes the 
form of ru duties, in which the narrator 
intends to defend the memory of men 
imprisoned in diet re-education camps in 
1970 and their wives, who brought them 
some food not knowing if they were alive: 
" in memory of these women, I prepare 
from time to time the browned meat to 
my son, to preserve, to repeat these ges¬ 
tures of love. "(Ru, p. 44) This tradition is 
broken by supplying the North American 
context, which marks only very rarely 
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cultural transmission or a duty of 
memory. He The narrator is surprised 
"that he could not help noting with sad¬ 
ness that his American wife fed him 
mainly frozen foods" (VI, p. 124). Frozen 
plates, wide cells indefinitely, so are the 
symbol of an identity loss celebrated in 
the new continent of mass culture. This 
denial of otherness identity in foreign 
traditional dishes and leads some of the 
stars lie border from not declaring the 
food that lead - "I have nothing to eat" 
(VI, 124 p.) - confessing this fact some ac¬ 
culturation obscured by neglect of Viet¬ 
namese culinary practices. For a contigu¬ 
ous phenomenon, the report reflects the 
culinary alike cultural alterity that is syn¬ 
onymous with regular travel and discov¬ 
ery, symbolic minimum. In the sixth ever, 
examples of these are culinary flooding 
elsewhere. The father of the narrator, dip¬ 
lomat, returns from his travels unknown 
specialties in Vietnam: My father was re¬ 
ported discovery delights us also, from 
anise Flavigny foie gras, through melons 
sometimes available in some French res¬ 
taurants in Saigon. "(VI, p. 42) This dis¬ 
covery of space foods creates a culinary 
mapping space, the place sometimes of¬ 
fering only reality that his food special¬ 
ties. A few pages later, the food is associ¬ 
ated with other inscribed cultural practic¬ 
es in space through Tan, a friend of the 
brothers of the narrator: the place some¬ 
times offering only reality that his food 


specialties, a few pages later, the food is 
associated with other inscribed cultural 
practices in space, through Tan, a friend 
of the brothers of the narrator: the place 
sometimes offering only reality that his 
food specialties, a few pages later, the 
food is associated with other cultural 
practices inscribed in space, through Tan, 
a friend of the brothers of the narrator: 

Tan introduced us to spaghetti 
carbonara, then with bacon and Parme¬ 
san. He sang songs in Italian Pavarotti 
and imitating. He showed La Dolce Vita 
and all other Marcello Mastroianni film. 
He showed to my mother and me paso 
doble, tango, cha-cha-cha. Black Magic 
Woman Santana still turning heads at the 
rhythm of "one, two, cha-cha-cha." (I, p. 
84) 

However, the food turns increasingly 
anchored in space and sometimes allows 
an escape, as it is fictitious. The brother of 
the narrator is so hired a Japanese restau¬ 
rant where "there [is] guests traveling to 
Kobe" (VI, p. 51). Despite his Vietnamese 
origin, "his acrobatic movements agree¬ 
ment ingredients he [e] Japanese identity 
[...] and nourriss customers [ENT] their 
exotic dreams" (VI, p. 52). Yet the culinary 
draw a clear demarcation between the 
country of origin and the host country 
and a brand identity that renews the de¬ 
bate on diversity in Quebec: "It 'obvious 
that some tastes are exclusive and draw a 
strong identity border." ( man, p. 80) 
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A renewed otherness 
The appearance of migrants written in 
1980 has weakened the Quebec tradition, 
which was part of the literature of the ear¬ 
lier device editorial indisputable Paris 
center. The stories of Robin Laferriere or 
Kokis have therefore set up a secondary 
space in a Quebec literature whose ac¬ 
tions have rarely been challenged, as 
demonstrated by the persistence of the 
soil until mid-1940 and that the issue of 
the national project. Migrant scriptures, 
tangible guarantees of discursive diversi¬ 
ty, they are put on the sidelines of a mi¬ 
nority literature now and then helped 
strengthen the field Maggiore Quebec as 
literature: "So, creating its own periphery, 
Quebec literature have solidified his seat 
identity." ( Harel, 2005, p. 23) in parallel, 
Quebec literature has invested question¬ 
ing of identity and otherness, adding 
complexity to the cross-cultural debate 
and pluralism that characterizes it, and 
especially the ability of Quebecers to de¬ 
termine for itself if it is another. Stone 
Nepveu evokes "ambiguity of this Quebec 
about diversity, dragging goes from" rec¬ 
ognizing the other "on" the other is "" (p. 
202). This inherent problem with the 
trans-culture is reflected in the novels of 
Kim Thuy. The migrant character then 
deletes promptly for the benefit of the 
migrant framework ignoring these speci¬ 
ficities. In humans, the denial of the Que¬ 
bec identity relegates plurality some mi¬ 


grants into the margins: "He was of those 
who have lived too long in Vietnam to 
become Canadian. And, conversely, who 
have lived too long in Canada to Vietnam 
again, "(man, p. 

A cross-cultural specificity of the writ¬ 
ing of Kim Thuy seems to be his attach¬ 
ment to the name and symbol that con¬ 
fers. Onomastica is obviously a practice 
rooted in a culture and language, and the 
importance of the name varies from one 
to another, as shown by the Vietnamese 
exile in Quebec for the protagonists of 
Kim Thuy. In the crossing of the boat 
people, ru complaint anonymity as an af¬ 
front to the face of death, but also a bla¬ 
tant loss of identity: "The others, who had 
sunk during the crossing had no names. 
They are anonymous dead." (Ru, p.24), as 
the name is a heritage that is passed from 
one generation to another: "He expressed 
his pride at having created both an em¬ 
pire and an enviable reputation by repeat¬ 
ing his name for each his children:" 
Therese Le Van An, Jeanne Le Van An,. 
Marie Le Van An ... and my father, Jean 
Le Van of the Year "(. VI, p 12) However, 
the identity of migrant slip deduced dis¬ 
solution of onomastica evident by the 
transition from one language to another:" 
history Vietnam, with a capital H [...] 
posed the accents of our water names [...]. 
He has also exposed our names to their 
senses, reducing foreign and strange 
sounds in French. (. Ru, p 12) "it, howev- 
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er, reveals that onomastics may show 
some failures before the transition in 
space: It has also exposed our names to 
their senses, reducing foreign sounds and 
strange in French. (. Ru, p 12 ) "it, howev¬ 
er, reveals that onomastics may show 
some failures before the transition in 
space: it has also exposed our names to 
their senses, reducing foreign and strange 
sounds in French. (. Ru, p 12) "it, howev¬ 
er, reveals that onomastics may show 
some failures in space before the transi¬ 
tion: 

My name, Bao he has shown the bene¬ 
fit of my parents 

protect smaller. "If translated literally, I 

small microscopic Precious. "As in 
most cases in Vietnam, I was not able to 
be in the image of my name. 

Often the girls who call themselves 
"white" (Bach) or 

Snow "(Tuyet) have a very dark com¬ 
plexion, denominated boys 

Power "(Hung) or" strong "(Manh) 
fears the larger trials. As for me, I grew 
more and much better than average and 
the same impulse, I throw out the box. (I, 
p. 30) 

For the mother named Xuan, the same 
onomastique hijacking applicable: "He 
agreed right away that the kids never 
would tell him:" You are my spring, 
"though his birth name, Xuan, meaning" 
spring "and has lived in a place called 
"the city of eternal spring." "(VI, p. 18) the 


Vietnamese tradition thus gives a symbol¬ 
ic name and invite us to consider 
onomastica not as a science, because it 
reveals failures evident in the facts, but as 
a predestination figurative physical or 
personality. However, Kim Thuy clearly 
highlights the inconsistencies of these an¬ 
cient practices, particularly regarding the 
trauma " My name I do not predestined to 
weather the storms of the deep sea and 
even less to share a hut in a refugee camp 
in Malaysia with an elderly lady who 
cried day and night for a month without 
explaining who they were fourteen chil¬ 
dren who accompanied him. "(. We, P 45) 
The slip onomastic from one language to 
work in a logic of absorption and trans¬ 
formation, as a linguistic loans language 
to another system: 

My grandfather had never protested 
when the teachers were given a French 
name. For lack of knowledge, by an act of 
resistance, his parents were not his given. 
So in classes from year to year, from one 
teacher to another, he had a new name, 
Henri Le Van An, Philippe Le Van An, 
Pascal Le Van An ... Of these names, 
maintained and Antoine Le Van An trans¬ 
formed in the last name (VI, p. 10) 

Despite wandering onomastica grand¬ 
father of the narrator, the Vietnamese 
name becomes the French name, that later 
generations have inherited, although its 
origin is in the will to resist through lan¬ 
guage. 
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Meanwhile, the otherness plays in the 
hyphenation of the subsidiary. Exile, of¬ 
ten traumatic, interferes with genealogical 
gaps, which are similar to the cultural 
implicit broken by the passage of Vietnam 
in Quebec. The narrator of Man evokes 
the confused attitude of his guardian face 
female figures surrounding it: 

His approach [...] was that of a man 
uncertain, lost between the two worlds. 
He did not know if he had to cross the 
line before or after women. He did not 
know if his voice would be that of 
matchmaker or her. His hesitation when 
he spoke to the mother we all terraced. 
He called hodgepodge "big sister" (Chi), 
"Aunt" (CO) and "great-aunt" (BAC). 
(Man, p. 15) 

Inconsistencies regarding the country 
of origin and traditions of the host coun¬ 
try reflect a discomfort with cultural prac¬ 
tices. MAN is also emblematic of this mal¬ 
leability of post-traumatic genealogy from 
when the narrator reveals the front pages 
that does not know his father: "I did not 
know my father." (Man, p. 34) However, 
the genealogical groups are concise in the 
novels of Kim Thuy. The Vietnamese tra¬ 
dition gives the importance the Quebec 
Genealogy culture is partly ignored, 
"When the Vietnamese meeting, the vil¬ 
lage and the original family tree are the 
two themes that open most conversations 
because we firmly believe we are what 
our ancestors were, that our destinies 


meet lives gestures that preceded us. 
"(man, p. 53) As mentioned by the narra¬ 
tor of you, the Vietnamese tradition plac¬ 
es a responsibility for the success that 
transcends generations. It does not belong 
to one person, but it's part of a family line: 
"The success of a child's parents and his 
ancestors." (I, p.60) Ru also defends the 
polarization of a family responsibility by 
duty that binds the narrator to his mother 
in the personal history, but also the collec¬ 
tive history of the Vietnamese diaspora in 
Quebec after the trauma of exile: It does 
not belong to one person, but it's part of a 
family line: "the success of a child's par¬ 
ents and to his people. "(I, p.60) Ru also 
defends the polarization of a family re¬ 
sponsibility from the duty which binds 
the narrator to his mother in the personal 
history. 

My birth was instructed to replace lost 
lives. 

My life had a duty to keep my mother. 

My name is Nguyen An Tinh and my 
mother, Nguyen An Tinh. My name is a 
simple variant of her since only a point as 
I differ from her, apart from her, I disso¬ 
ciate themselves from it. I was an exten¬ 
sion of her, even in the direction of my 
name. In Vietnam, its means "peaceful 
environment" and mine, "peaceful inside." 
For these almost interchangeable names, 
my mother confirmed it was because of it, 
that I would continue its history. (Ru, p. 
11 - 12 ) 
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The narrator then binds here 
onomastica in genealogy. Yet the Viet¬ 
namese tradition also allows symbolic 
changes in genealogy. The narrator of 
Man evokes the multiplicity of matriar¬ 
chal figures of Vietnamese tradition. 
Aunts, like mothers, are responsible for 
the education of children: 

Often, aunts in a family are called 
"mother"because they have almost the 
same duty and the same check on the 
welfare and education of children. "(. 
Man, P 109) Thus, even though she knows 
her biological mother, the narrator of Man 
is symbolically adopted from a friend 
who fill different roles:" Even before a 
word is spoken, and we became friends 
with the time, the sisters. He adopted as 
his adopted daughter. "(Man, p.54) The 
genealogical groups also play in the heart 
of the trauma. The hold of the boat during 
the crossing of boat people from Vietnam 
to China's coast, became the scene of a 
reshuffle and sometimes a complete 
overhaul of the genealogy its occupants: 
"In this isolated world, friendships creat¬ 
ed the slightest connection. Two class¬ 
mates became sisters, both natives of the 
same city helped each other cousins were 
two orphans a family. "(VI, p. 46) The re¬ 
port to the otherness of post-exilic Kim 


Thuy materializes literature then through 
a Vietnamese battered tradition in its 
onomastica and genealogy. The contact 
with the transcultural, Quebec context is 
then defined as specific to a cultural hy¬ 
bridization 

Hybridizations and cultural memory 

Pierre Nepveu ecology of reality, 
called the writings Quebec migrants as "a 
cultural context in which the loan is often 
easy, the quiet hybridization, cosmopoli¬ 
tanism harmless" (p. 204) and was there¬ 
fore in favor of all types of hybridization, 
cultural, listen, and so literary. He then 
took the example of Quebecoite Regine 
Robin in 1983, which, according to him, 
showed a desire to "note any differences 
inventory, catalog, classification" (p. 204). 
This fragmentation in the form of the ex¬ 
perience of the multiplicity of cultures 
persists in the post-exilic Kim Thuy litera¬ 
ture, with redundancy - collecting stories 
that seldom more than one page - shows a 
certain permeability, ru The narrator, 

I say fragments of my past as if they 
were stories, humorist comic numbers or 
tales of faraway places with exotic decor, 
with unusual sounds, parodies characters. 
(P. 141) 
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Abstract 

The richness of the mental representation gave way to gradual breakdown of a world 
apart and that folds on itself. Room Proustian then shows its true face, the horror that 
lurked in the outfield, and that suddenly appears on display: it is a penal colony, a death 
machine that affects the text of the truth also the body. This stage, the side rocker myth 
of the creation of the physical and mental anguish. 

Keywords: film, Proustian, mental anguish, Gradual breakdown. 

Initially, there was a young worn- of a door ajar, we see celestial waiting, 
an. She waits, in a kitchen, standing floating eyes in a vacuum. But why is 
next to a clock, which "ticks" always she? The answer will be heard: the 
fill the soundtrack. The plan is fixed. ^ noise clock soon a new species mixes 

Since the passage, through the frame i,i " sounds of human origin, but no shots 
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less mechanical coughing or regular 
and insistent of "Mr."4, What then we 
learned to be trying to do one of his 
famous fumigation sequences to treat 
his asthma. The tone of the film is then 
given: we look celestial waiting for a 
sign from Mr. Hice awaits the call that 
it will go through the maze of the 
house, we never place a roof must 
pass through it, and the ruler of the 
area working in one of the writer. 
However, except in rare moments 
when epiphanic rings the bell that 
tells Celeste that she has the right to 
cross the door that remains otherwise 
impenetrable as the drawbridge of a 
castle, these two spaces are the kitchen 
structuring and bedroom are immeas¬ 
urable. The only channel of communi¬ 
cation between the room and the rest 
of the apartment is reduced to some 
sounds, such as the writer cough. Re¬ 
member that the presence almost 
ghostly and another lives there, 
somewhere, between thick walls. If 
the whole story Celeste is focused by 
the different actions of the title charac¬ 
ter, however, they are all aimed at one 
place: in this room who embodies the 
writer. 

From the beginning, the Adlon cre¬ 
ates a voyeuristic relation to space. As 


part of this goal, we look celestial in its 
intimacy, while she tries to imagine what 
can make a good Mr. in his room. 

First sight, so Celeste is a film 
about space. I will never leave the 
apartment in Paris, and rarely do you 
explore other parts that his room and 
kitchen. So we can ask a question: be¬ 
yond its primary qualities, that is to 
say, beyond the actual place that has 
the task of representing (or the apart¬ 
ment and the bedroom Proust), this 
space is really Proustian? It should be 
said from the beginning: Adlon does 
not explicitly adapts research, but in¬ 
directly, any of its paratexts, Proustian 
relationship is not so far removed 
from the project. By adapting the let¬ 
ter to Monsieur Proust (like all narra¬ 
tive situations of the film correspond 
to the specific passages and identifia¬ 
ble memories of Albaret) Adlon still 
unable to offer an original reading 
several inherent challenges not only of 
Proust's life, but the aesthetics of the 
novel, transforming the tool biograph¬ 
ical drama to explore the mechanics of 
the work. The most important of these 
challenges is no doubt - and not sur¬ 
prisingly - the treatment of the space, 
through this problematic place, since 
it largely inaccessible, in which the 
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writer's room, the space where you 
rarely, but which are still directed all 
our thoughts. 

So, Celeste makes the room 
Proustian an empire in an empire. His 
difficult relationship with the other 
parts that make up the writer's apart¬ 
ment, since it embodies a closed, ex¬ 
clusive, that does not communicate 
with the outside. And 'through the 
staging of this mutual exclusion of 
qu'Adlon places suitable Proustian 
poetics of space, such as, for example, 
theorized Georges Poulet, you re¬ 
member this thought: "[t] he real 
space, human space, is not the simul¬ 
taneity of all the places that it is the 
mutual exclusion of positions, each of 
which is per se "(p. 73). This is a 
Proustian overriding principle that 
does not necessarily expect to find in a 
biographical drama. In the novel, his 
most famous illustration is probably 
the one walking in Combray where 
systematically the way Meseglise 
(Swann) is opposite to the side of 
Guermantes like the kitchen of Mr. 
Celeste and chamber, both of these 
trails embody a completely separate 
universe. Between Meseglise way and 
the Guermantes, there is only a differ¬ 
ence of degree, but, much more, a dif¬ 


ference in nature: "I put them far more 
than their distances in kilometers the 
distance there was between the two 
parts of my brain when I thought of 
them, one of these distances in mind 
that they are not qu'eloigner that sep¬ 
arate and bring in another plane "(I, 
133). Choose to walk around the side 
of Meseglise then again excluding the 
possibility of Guermantes. In Proust 
and signs, Deleuze appoint Proustian 
this principle of " The Proustian space 
is largely made up of invisible bound¬ 
aries that prevent communication be¬ 
tween its different parts, as close as 
you can be in appearance. What 
Adlon looking for Albaret memories is 
precisely to take account of this 
Proustian law repeatedly experienced 
by the narrator-protagonist research 
what the possible neighborhood. For 
this, the director has been able to im¬ 
plement two basic principles, not 
without impact on the use made his 
film of the specificity of film language. 
The first principle is that of the exter¬ 
nal field; the second, the principle of 
entropy. The Proustian space is largely 
made up of invisible boundaries that 
prevent communication between its 
different parts, as close as you can be 
in appearance. What Adlon looking 
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for Albaret memories is precisely to 
take account of this Proustian law re¬ 
peatedly experienced by the narrator- 
protagonist research what the possible 
neighborhood. For this, the director 
has been able to implement two basic 
principles, not without impact on the 
use made his film of the specificity of 
film language. The first principle is 
that of the external field; the second, 
the principle of entropy. That Adlon 
looking for Albaret memories is pre¬ 
cisely to take account of this Proustian 
law repeatedly experienced by the 
narrator-protagonist research what the 
possible neighborhood. For this, the 
director has been able to implement 
two basic principles, not without im¬ 
pact on the use made his film of the 
specificity of film language. The first 
principle is that of the external field; 
the second, the principle of entropy. 
What Adlon looking for Albaret 
memories is precisely to take account 
of this Proustian law repeatedly expe¬ 
rienced by the narrator-protagonist 
research what the possible neighbor¬ 
hood. For this, the director has been 
able to implement two basic princi¬ 
ples, not without impact on the use 
made his film of the specificity of film 
language. The first principle is that of 


the external field; the second, the 
principle of entropy. 

It can evoke in the viewer's mind a 
well known Kafka's parable, Celeste dare 
to venture behind the door, but it is only 
intended for him. 

Adlon makes the room a 
Proustian model that fully under¬ 
stands the language of cinema: 
brought to the screen, it becomes an 
absolute outfield. The room is multi¬ 
faceted and this invisible space, locat¬ 
ed on the edges of the image, but by 
its very absence, and insists worried. 
From this point of view. Celeste is in¬ 
tended as a rich cinematic exercise: the 
efforts of the film is dedicated to see a 
place through its absence. Here we 
find our original situation, now we 
have to go: one. Celeste expects a sign 
of life from his employer, which, alt¬ 
hough, as installed in bed less than ten 
meters from her kitchen, but it ap¬ 
pears in temporality and in a world in 
all different points. Anyway, the room 
will remain outside the field of food, 
which will increase the fantasized im¬ 
ages on this site in Celeste, completely 
obsessed by it. In fact, having all the 
time to interpret the sounds coming 
from the sanctuary of literary creation 
(cough, walk, hot water bottles of wa- 
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ter falling on the floor). Celeste does 
nothing but produce images of the 
room that Mr. When it works, time 
stops and space loses its productivity. 
In these long waiting times, the kitch¬ 
en ceased to be a place of work (there 
are more coffee preparation, water 
boil or a hot towel) to be transformed 
into a place of chimeras. What the 
governor lost here in action, it rein¬ 
vests in the narrative. Celeste is a con¬ 
templative film, except that it does not 
contemplate the space, but a character 
who, himself, contemplating the void, 
with all its forces to project better in 
space that a mysterious law forbids it. 
Without having the ability. Celeste at¬ 
tempts to represent the work of the 
writer, indecipherable task if present. 
Sometimes, we also have access to 
heavenly thoughts in motion pictures. 
These moments usually occur when 
the apartment is immersed in a silence 
that has lasted too long. This is Celeste 
imagines the worst: we see Monsieur 
Proust's suffocating, unable to reach 
the bell for help. So, the silence and 
the darkness of the sky literary crea¬ 
tion transformed not only voyeur, but 
a lot more psychic. Unlike 

a Mr. Proust, admits that they 
have no imagination. 


Heavenly fantasize about all the 
situations that you exhaust the possi¬ 
bilities. It gives life to the dead silence 
that prevails behind the bedroom 
door. This is why, even though most of 
relegates about outfield waiting for 
ever to update. Celeste still remains a 
film about the reality of view. As sug¬ 
gested by Barthes in the text entitled 
"Hold" Fragments of a lover's dis¬ 
course, "Being that I expect is not real 
[...]: the wait is a delusion" (p 49) .. 
And 'in this interpretive delirium 
caused by waiting for the revelation of 
the off-screen, dementia and 
detraquees composed of hallucinatory 
images, we brought Celeste. The reali¬ 
ty of work as a writer is that offered 
by the Heavenly hallucinations, we 
spy on ourselves as a voyeur. 

This is one of the peculiarities of 
the film tell us about the life of a writ¬ 
er - and also the most creative period 
of his life - without ever really gives 
us access to the essence of his work, 
literary creation becomes even more 
mysterious, and the room that houses 
it turns into a real sanctuary with 
smoke fumigation that replaces the 
incense. Just as the room is the blind 
spot of the house, the creation itself is 
the outer area of the room. This is a 
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very effective method of myth, based 
on properly cinematic means. The ob¬ 
jective recording "own film device and 
its ontology of" mechanical reproduc¬ 
tion " (Benjamin) can not explain the 
nature of the novelist's work - activi¬ 
ties that would not make sense if it 
were shown - Adlon then had to turn 
to other means, no less indebted to the 
aesthetic of the film medium, to 
demonstrate the specificity of this task 
Proust spent the last decade of his life 
if writing can prove remain hidden. In 
this world visible as film made in each 
film, you see it's not like one of the 
most effective cinematic devices to 
magnify a character, an object or activ¬ 
ity. no less indebted to the aesthetic of 
the film medium, to demonstrate the 
specificity of the task that Proust spent 
the last decade of his life: if the writ¬ 
ing cannot be demonstrated, it will 
remain hidden. In this world visible as 
film made in each film, you see it's not 
like one of the most effective cinematic 
devices to magnify a character, an ob¬ 
ject or activity, no less indebted to the 
aesthetic of the film medium, to 
demonstrate the specificity of the task 
that Proust spent the last decade of his 
life: if the writing can not be demon¬ 
strated, it will remain hidden. In this 


world visible as film made in each 
film, you see it's not like one of the 
most effective cinematic devices to 
magnify a character, an object or activ¬ 
ity. to demonstrate the specificity of 
the task that Proust spent the last dec¬ 
ade of his life: if the writing can not be 
demonstrated, it will remain hidden. 
In this world visible as film made in 
each film, you see it's not like one of 
the most effective cinematic devices to 
magnify a character, an object or activ¬ 
ity. to demonstrate the specificity of 
the task that Proust spent the last dec¬ 
ade of his life: if the writing can not be 
demonstrated, it will remain hidden. 
In this world visible as film made in 
each film, you see it's not like one of 
the most effective cinematic devices to 
magnify a character, an object or activ¬ 
ity. 

A mental strength to efforts to repre¬ 
sent the literary activity that land within 
the four walls of the room, Celeste becomes 
a deeply exhausted character. 

Every effort that Mr. dedicated 
to complete its work. Celeste literally 
appropriates and uses them to imag¬ 
ine the writer to work and to try to 
unravel the mystery of this asset, lia¬ 
bility hides unsuspected intensity. He 
wants to unravel this mystery that 
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makes a man to give up everything to 
live consciously the night to spend all 
his time lying, blackening almost illeg¬ 
ible few pieces of paper scattered, he 
says, are all pillars of a vast cathedral, 
we do not see the top . All Celeste in¬ 
terest lies in this paradoxical line: no 
less than Mr. Celeste also he wrote his 
novel, severe that in his deepest 
thoughts. And it is from this novel 
that we are a captive audience, like the 
housekeeper who is under the influ¬ 
ence of the mystery emanating from 
the room, this stage, the side rocker 
myth of the creation of the physical 
and mental anguish. Room Proust is 
gradually revealed as a device that 
eats lives, sucking the life energy and 
cannibalize minds. The principle of 
the external field is doubled by a se¬ 
cond principle, equally important, that 
of entropy. The richness of the mental 
representation gave way to gradual 
breakdown of a world apart and that 
folds on itself. Room Proustian then 
shows its true face, the horror that 
lurked in the outfield, and that sud¬ 
denly appears on display: it is a penal 
colony, a death machine that affects 
the text of the truth also the body, this 
stage, the side rocker myth of the crea¬ 
tion of the physical and mental an¬ 


guish. Room Proust is gradually re¬ 
vealed as a device that eats lives, suck¬ 
ing the life energy and cannibalize 
minds. The principle of the external 
field is doubled by a second principle, 
equally important, that of entropy. 
Room Proust is gradually revealed as 
a device that eats lives, sucking the life 
energy and cannibalize minds. The 
principle of the external field is dou¬ 
bled by a second principle, equally 
important, that of entropy. The rich¬ 
ness of the mental representation gave 
way to gradual breakdown of a world 
apart and that folds on itself. Room 
Proustian then shows its true face, the 
horror that lurked in the outfield, and 
that suddenly appears on display: it is 
a penal colony, a death machine that 
affects the text of the truth also the 
body. Room Proust is gradually re¬ 
vealed as a device that eats lives, suck¬ 
ing the life energy and cannibalize 
minds. The principle of the external 
field is doubled by a second principle, 
equally important, that of entropy. 
The richness of the mental representa¬ 
tion gave way to gradual breakdown 
of a world apart and that folds on it¬ 
self. Room Proustian then shows its 
true face, the horror that lurked in the 
outfield, and that suddenly appears 
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on display: it is a penal colony, a death 
machine that affects the text of the 
truth also the body Room Proust is 
gradually revealed as a device that 
eats lives, sucking the life energy and 
cannibalize minds. The principle of 
the external field is doubled by a se¬ 
cond principle, equally important, that 
of entropy. The richness of the mental 
representation gave way to gradual 
breakdown of a world apart and that 
folds on itself. Room Proustian then 
shows his true colors, the ' horror that 
lurked in the outfield, and that sud¬ 
denly appears on display: it is a penal 
colony, a death machine that affects 
the text of the truth also the body. The 
richness of the mental representation 
gave way to gradual breakdown of a 
world apart and those folds on itself. 


Room Proustian then shows its true 
face, the horror that lurked in the out¬ 
field, and that suddenly appears on 
display: it is a penal colony, a death 
machine that affects the text of the 
truth also the body. The richness of the 
mental representation gave way to 
gradual breakdown of a world apart 
and those folds on itself. Room 
Proustian then shows its true face, the 
horror that lurked in the outfield, and 
that suddenly appears on display: 

We are in fact witnessing a gradu¬ 
al withdrawal of the external field of 
the principle: the more you advance in 
the movie, the more room becomes a 
space where Celeste will also be live, 
while Mr reduce capacity 
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Abstract 

This article is for one of the most mythical areas of modern literature: the padded 
room thick curtains cork-lined block any form of light in which Marcel Proust withdrew 
from the world for nearly ten years writing in search of lost time. Now some say mythi¬ 
cal also said worn place, so that there are countless literary variants, in one way or an¬ 
other, stage space Room Proustian. By becoming part of this the authors will focus here 
on two film adaptations of Proust room, Celeste (1980) and Time Regained (1999), 
where two directors, Percy Adlon and Raoul Ruiz, tried to answer the challenge of giv¬ 
ing a place to see the unrepresentable nature, because, like every myth, essential mixed- 

Bill 

Keywords: Observation, nineteenth century literature, evolution analysisi. 

"Literature is a physical disci- not imagine Blaise Pascal without his 
pline, certainly happen to do with hair shirt or Tolstoy no dog pilgrim" 

metaphysical questions, but we can (p. 6). Obviously, such an observa- 
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tion can be understood from the 
work of Clerc, who has written a 
book of nearly 400 pages to describe 
in detail some parts of his apartment. 
Yet, this problem some of his literary 
activities quality of materials did not 
begin yesterday. The entire book 
produced space, creates objects - im¬ 
aginary or not - and puts all connect¬ 
ed. In modern literature, the secret 
alliance between writing, the object 
and the place also acquires near ab¬ 
solute size: "And 'the goal of the lit¬ 
erature - there are no other - to dis¬ 
cuss the objects" (p. 104) as evi¬ 
denced by Mallarme to Jules Huret 
for its literary evolution analysis. The 
nineteenth-century authors realistic 
importance agreed with the descrip¬ 
tion of places and objects radicalized 
with input symbolist, which extends 
in contemporary literature. Places 
and objects literature enjoy a new 
autonomy, to the point that argues 
that for themselves. Not having the 
primary function of providing the 
story loaded with a noble purpose, 
objects and places, passing blithely 
from the background to the fore¬ 
ground instead of becoming what 
undermines progress strictly narra¬ 


tive writing. There is therefore a 
knowledge of the literature that 
passes through the recognition of its 
objects and its spaces. The nine¬ 
teenth-century authors realistic im¬ 
portance agreed with the description 
of places and objects radicalized with 
input symbolist, which extends in 
contemporary literature. Places and 
objects literature enjoy a new auton¬ 
omy, to the point that argues that for 
themselves. Not having the primary 
function of providing the story load¬ 
ed with a noble purpose, objects and 
places, passing blithely from the 
background to the foreground in¬ 
stead of becoming what undermines 
progress strictly narrative writing. 
There is therefore a knowledge of the 
literature that passes through the 
recognition of its objects and its 
spaces. The nineteenth-century au¬ 
thors realistic importance agreed 
with the description of places and 
objects radicalized with input sym¬ 
bolist, which extends in contempo¬ 
rary literature. Places and objects lit¬ 
erature enjoy a new autonomy, to the 
point that argues that for them. Not 
having the primary function of 
providing the story loaded with a 
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noble purpose, objects and places, 
passing blithely from the back¬ 
ground to the foreground instead of 
becoming what undermines progress 
strictly narrative writing. There is 
therefore a knowledge of the litera¬ 
ture that passes through the recogni¬ 
tion of its objects and its spaces. 
Places and objects literature enjoy a 
new autonomy, to the point that ar¬ 
gues that for themselves. Not having 
the primary function of providing 
the story loaded with a noble pur¬ 
pose, objects and places, passing 
blithely from the background to the 
foreground instead of becoming 
what undermines progress strictly 
narrative writing. There is therefore 
a knowledge of the literature that 
passes through the recognition of its 
objects and its spaces. Places and ob¬ 
jects literature enjoy a new autono¬ 
my, to the point that argues that for 
themselves. Not having the primary 
function of providing the story load¬ 
ed with a noble purpose, objects and 
places, passing blithely from the 
background to the foreground in¬ 
stead of becoming what undermines 
progress strictly narrative writing. 
There is therefore a knowledge of the 


literature that passes through the 
recognition of its objects and its 
spaces. 

If we had to choose a place that, 
alone, comes to crystallize a vision of 
modern literature, Proust room 
would be a great candidate. Much 
more than the Madeleine dipped in 
lime tea is room to read Proustlone 
of the few texts that can boast this 
status) and the place where the 
whole narrative of the novel con¬ 
verge in a pure circular motion, basi¬ 
cally hybrid space, room Proust is as 
much a real place of a space fantasy. 
In the imagination of modern litera¬ 
ture, Proust Room embodies an ab¬ 
solute desire to write a total and vio¬ 
lent abandon the powers of the liter¬ 
ary creation, the sacrifice of ordinary 
life as paradoxical as necessary: the 
miracle of the room, which is to un¬ 
derstand at the same time (which is - 
to say together) two values logically 
contradictory: first closure (ie the 
shelter, safety) and secondly the ab¬ 
solute freedom "at home" and indi¬ 
vidually own ec 'Proust has once 
again expressed this," 

But parallel to the "miracle of 
writing" that produces life, the room 
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was the novelist for the symbolic and 
practical place for a break: the room 
is a time when Proust scar will go 
back in time and death fight. He dip 
into it for more than ten years, to the 
point where there will be an exten¬ 
sion of his bed Then he killed himself 
to work to finish his work, Proust 
became her room. However, to com¬ 
pensate for this motion entropy in 
which disappears the body of the 
writer, Proust room will become a 
cliche that will grow and gain in in¬ 
tensity to the point where he now 
has an important symbolic place in 
the imagination of modern literature, 
becoming an attraction of the per¬ 
manent exhibition the Carnavalet 
Museum2. Cocteau word than Nau¬ 
tilus Olivier Wickers contemporary 
novel, Proust's room, through the 
memories of the celestial ruler 
Albaret, Monsieur Proust (text has 
been adapted and transformed into a 
novel shape Lina Lachgar with you, 
Marcel Proust. Official imaginary 
Celeste Albaret) Room Proust enjoys 
a reputation which can also count on 
more than many literary mediations. 
It 'also an important reason for the 
criticism of Proust, as demonstrated 


in other recent texts Muzart (2016), 
Richard (2011) and Mathieu (2009). 
The room with cork walls of the 
writer who has retired from the 
company to better recover the time 
lost is the epitome of the passage, 
that there are countless variations, 
testimonies and interpretations. 

But a question remains: how to 
see a place like this, that, rightly, now 
belongs to literature and myths? If it 
seems easy to write about a place 
like this, add layers of signs and lan¬ 
guage because words always call 
other words, it is still much harder to 
prove. The problem that emerges 
here is not new: give to see it did lose 
its mythical aura. And that's why the 
myths are essentially literary objects 
or even Orphic objects: a simple look 
can kill them and send them in lim¬ 
bo. So, Room Proust can not be re¬ 
duced to its deadly reconstruction, 
no more than a photograph could 
restore his aura. Therefore room 
proustiano is a singular writing de¬ 
vice, an extension of the act of writ¬ 
ing that so naturally bitter words and 
ideas. No image seems to be able to 
deliver in secret, unless, perhaps, it 
should not become fantasize and 
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above all to multiply. In short, if 
there is a way to own the expression 
on the account for the movement of 
thought which turns room Proustian 
writing the myth, it is not a photo¬ 
graph or museum, but the cinema, 
the art movement generated by mul¬ 
tiplying images. 

It is to this question that will oc¬ 
cupy us here: what is left of the liter¬ 
ary myth of Proust room once you 
see transposed to the cinema? Which 
treatment of space and play with the 
representation language of cinema 
can bring? To try to answer this, we 
are interested in two film adapta¬ 
tions where Proust's bedroom holds 
a decisive role: first that of Percy 
Adlon with Celeste (1980), work that 
does not fit larecherche At the time 
wasted3But the memories of the 
eponymous ruler, as collected Mon¬ 
sieur Proust Georges Belmont; Then, 
one by Raoul Ruiz with his adapta¬ 
tion of Time Regained (1999). Be¬ 
cause of the difference in nature be¬ 
tween the two adapted texts, it is 
clear that there is also a difference in 
nature between the chambers, which 
is shown to us: the Adlon gives us to 
see the writer at work, then Ruiz, a 


priori , shows the hero to work. In 
one case, the room it draws the line 
that leads us in the work; in the oth¬ 
er, it is the ladder that allows us to 
get out. Intersection between real 
and imaginary, between the text and 
the Myth, the room has an ambigu¬ 
ous position. What you venture can 
only walk on a wire, constantly oscil¬ 
lating between the two space para¬ 
digms. Now this is where the chal¬ 
lenge for filmmakers without con¬ 
gealed in a single performance. 
Room proustiano must remain a 
composite instead. This is the oppo¬ 
site of intimacy assigns images in 
Bachelard The Poetics of Space, as 
the philosopher makes the room and 
the house the place par excellence 
"home daydreaming, [...] protects the 
dreamer," to allow in ultimately, we 
dream of "peace" (p. 26). These film 
Proust rooms are different: they ra¬ 
ther assume the role of a mystery to 
be drilled. Far from encouraging the 
sweet dreams that cause short cir¬ 
cuits between the real and the imag¬ 
inary, the inside and the outside, the 
life and work of art, from up to 
thwart the use of these same catego¬ 
ries. In the final analysis, room 
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proustiano is a paradoxical expres¬ 
sion pedestal: a Mobius strip. At¬ 
tempts to film adaptations of Proust 
master bedroom faced the difficulty 
of bringing a new meaning to this 
literary quite worn. To the question 
arises: how you see something like 
this without distorting? Orpheus will 
have to be resourceful. 

Second movement: Celestial col¬ 
ony or prison 

In the beginning, there was a 
young woman. She waits, in a kitch¬ 
en, standing next to a clock, which 
"ticks" always fill the soundtrack. 
The plan is fixed. Since the passage, 
through the frame of a door ajar, we 
see celestial waiting, floating eyes in 
a vacuum. But why is she? The an¬ 
swer will be heard: the noise clock 
soon a new species mixes sounds of 
human origin, but no shots less me¬ 
chanical coughing or regular and in¬ 
sistent of "Mr."4, What then we 
learned to be trying to do one of his 
famous fumigation sequences to 
treat his asthma. The tone of the film 
is then given: we look celestial wait¬ 
ing for a sign from Mr. He awaits the 
call that it will go through the maze 
of the house, we never place a roof 


must pass through it, and the ruler of 
the area working in one of the writer. 
However, except in rare moments 
when epiphanic rings the bell that 
tells Celeste that she has the right to 
cross the door that remains other¬ 
wise impenetrable as the drawbridge 
of a castle, these two spaces are the 
kitchen structuring and bedroom are 
immeasurable. The only channel of 
communication between the room 
and the rest of the apartment is re¬ 
duced to some sounds, such as the 
writer cough. Remember that the 
presence almost ghostly and another 
lives there, somewhere, between 
thick walls. If the whole story Celeste 
is focused by the different actions of 
the title character, however, they are 
all aimed at one place: in this room 
who embodies the writer. 

From the beginning, the Adlon cre¬ 
ates a voyeuristic relation to space. As 
part of this goal, we look celestial in its 
intimacy, while she tries to imagine what 
can make a good Mr. in his room. 

First sight, so Celeste is a film 
about space. I will never leave the 
apartment in Paris, and rarely do 
you explore other parts that his room 
and kitchen. So we can ask a ques- 
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tion: beyond its primary qualities, 
that is to say, beyond the actual place 
that has the task of representing (or 
the apartment and the bedroom 
Proust), this space is really 
Proustian? It should be said from the 
beginning: Adlon does not explicitly 
adapts research, but indirectly, any 
of its paratexts, Proustian relation¬ 
ship is not so far removed from the 
project. By adapting the letter to 
Monsieur Proust (like all narrative 
situations of the film correspond to 
the specific passages and identifiable 
memories of Albaret) Adlon still un¬ 
able to offer an original reading sev¬ 
eral inherent challenges not only of 
Proust's life, but the aesthetics of the 
novel, transforming the tool bio¬ 
graphical drama to explore the me¬ 
chanics of the work. The most im¬ 
portant of these challenges is no 
doubt - and not surprisingly - the 
treatment of the space, through this 
problematic place, since it largely in¬ 
accessible, in which the writer's 
room, the space where you rarely, 
but which are still directed all our 
thoughts. 

So, Celeste makes the room 
Proustian an empire in an empire. 


His difficult relationship with the 
other parts that make up the writer's 
apartment, since it embodies a 
closed, exclusive, that does not 
communicate with the outside. And 
'through the staging of this mutual 
exclusion of qu'Adlon places suitable 
Proustian poetics of space, such as, 
for example, theorized Georges 
Poulet, you remember this thought: 
"[t] he real space, human space, is 
not the simultaneity of all the places 
that it is the mutual exclusion of po¬ 
sitions, each of which is per se "(p. 
73). This is a Proustian overriding 
principle that does not necessarily 
expect to find in a biographical dra¬ 
ma. In the novel, his most famous 
illustration is probably the one walk¬ 
ing in Combray where systematically 
the way Meseglise (Swann) is oppo¬ 
site to the side of Guermantes like 
the kitchen of Mr. Celeste and cham¬ 
ber, both of these trails embody a 
completely separate universe. Be¬ 
tween Meseglise way and the 
Guermantes, there is only a differ¬ 
ence of degree, but, much more, a 
difference in nature: "I put them far 
more than their distances in kilome¬ 
ters the distance there was between 
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the two parts of my brain when I 
thought of them, one of these dis¬ 
tances in mind that they are not 
qu'eloigner that separate and bring 
in another plane "(I, 133). Choose to 
walk around the side of Meseglise 
then again excluding the possibility 
of Guermantes. In Proust and signs, 
Deleuze appoint Proustian this prin¬ 
ciple of " The Proustian space is 
largely made up of invisible bounda¬ 
ries that prevent communication be¬ 
tween its different parts, as close as 
you can be in appearance. What 
Adlon looking for Albaret memories 
is precisely to take account of this 
Proustian law repeatedly experi¬ 
enced by the narrator-protagonist 
research what the possible neighbor¬ 
hood. For this, the director has been 
able to implement two basic princi¬ 
ples, not without impact on the use 
made his film of the specificity of 
film language. The first principle is 
that of the external field; the second, 
the principle of entropy. The 
Proustian space is largely made up 
of invisible boundaries that prevent 
communication between its different 
parts, as close as you can be in ap¬ 
pearance. What Adlon looking for 


Albaret memories is precisely to take 
account of this Proustian law repeat¬ 
edly experienced by the narrator- 
protagonist research what the possi¬ 
ble neighborhood. For this, the direc¬ 
tor has been able to implement two 
basic principles, not without impact 
on the use made his film of the speci¬ 
ficity of film language. The first prin¬ 
ciple is that of the external field; the 
second, the principle of entropy. That 
Adlon looking for Albaret memories 
is precisely to take account of this 
Proustian law repeatedly experi¬ 
enced by the narrator-protagonist 
research what the possible neighbor¬ 
hood. For this, the director has been 
able to implement two basic princi¬ 
ples, not without impact on the use 
made his film of the specificity of 
film language. The first principle is 
that of the external field; the second, 
the principle of entropy. What Adlon 
looking for Albaret memories is pre¬ 
cisely to take account of this 
Proustian law repeatedly experi¬ 
enced by the narrator-protagonist 
research what the possible neighbor¬ 
hood. For this, the director has been 
able to implement two basic princi¬ 
ples, not without impact on the use 
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made his film of the specificity of 
film language. The first principle is 
that of the external field; the second, 
the principle of entropy. 

Ill. 2. Celestial (Percy Adlon, 
1980) 

It can evoke in the viewer's mind a 
well known Kafka's parable, Celeste dare 
to venture behind the door, but it is only 
intended for him. 

Adlon makes the room a 
Proustian model that fully under¬ 
stands the language of cinema: 
brought to the screen, it becomes an 
absolute outfield. The room is multi¬ 
faceted and this invisible space, lo¬ 
cated on the edges of the image, but 
by its very absence, and insists wor¬ 
ried. From this point of view. Celeste 
is intended as a rich cinematic exer¬ 
cise: the efforts of the film is dedicat¬ 
ed to see a place through its absence. 
Here we find our original situation, 
now we have to go: one. Celeste ex¬ 
pects a sign of life from his employer, 
which, although, as installed in bed 
less than ten meters from her kitch¬ 
en, but it appears in temporality and 
in a world in all different points. An¬ 
yway, the room will remain outside 
the field of food, which will increase 


the fantasized images on this site in 
Celeste, completely obsessed by it. In 
fact, having all the time to interpret 
the sounds coming from the sanctu¬ 
ary of literary creation (cough, walk, 
water, hot water bottles that fall to 
the ground). Celeste does nothing 
but produce images of the room 
where Mr. When it works, time stops 
and space loses its productivity. In 
these long waiting times, the kitchen 
ceased to be a place of work (there 
are more coffee preparation, boiling 
water or a hot towel) to be trans¬ 
formed into a place of chimeras. 
What the governor lost here in ac¬ 
tion, it reinvests in the narrative. Ce¬ 
leste is a contemplative film, except 
that it is not the space to contem¬ 
plate, but a character who, himself, 
contemplating the void, with all its 
forces to project better in the space of 
a mysterious prohibited by law. 
Without having the ability. Celeste 
attempts to represent the work of the 
writer, indecipherable task if present. 

To preserve the immaterial dimen¬ 
sion of writing, we will enter the room 
with the most improbable visions, which 
are the fruit of the imagination of Ce¬ 
leste. 
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Sometimes, we also have access 
to heavenly thoughts in motion pic¬ 
tures. These moments usually occur 
when the apartment is immersed in a 
silence that has lasted too long. This 
is Celeste imagines the worst: we see 
Monsieur Proust's suffocating, una¬ 
ble to reach the bell for help. Thus, 
the silence and darkness of the sky 
literary creation transformed not on¬ 
ly voyeur, but a lot more psychic. 
Unlike Mr. Proust, admits that they 
have no imagination. 

Heavenly fantasize about all the 
situations that you exhaust the pos¬ 
sibilities. It gives life to the dead si¬ 
lence that prevails behind the bed¬ 
room door. This is why, even though 
most of relegates about outfield wait¬ 
ing for ever to update. Celeste still 
remains a film about the reality of 
view. As suggested by Barthes in the 
text entitled "Hold" Fragments of a 
lover's discourse, "Being that I expect 
is not real [...]: the wait is a delusion" 
(p 49) .. And 'in this interpretive de¬ 
lirium caused by waiting for the rev¬ 
elation of the off-screen, dementia 
and detraquees composed of hallu¬ 
cinatory images, we brought Celeste. 
The reality of work as a writer is that 


offered by the Heavenly hallucina¬ 
tions, we spy on ourselves as a vo¬ 
yeur, This is one of the peculiarities 
of the film tell us about the life of a 
writer - and also the most creative 
period of his life - without ever really 
gives us access to the essence of his 
work, literary creation becomes even 
more mysterious, and the room that 
houses it turns into a real sanctuary 
with smoke fumigation that replaces 
the incense. Just as the room is the 
blind spot of the house, the creation 
itself is the outer area of the room. 
This is a very effective method of 
myth, based on properly cinematic 
means. The objective recording "own 
film device and its ontology of" me¬ 
chanical reproduction " (Benjamin) 
can not explain the nature of the 
novelist's work - activities that 
would not make sense if it were 
shown - Adlon then had to turn to 
other means, no less indebted to the 
aesthetic of the film medium, to 
demonstrate the specificity of this 
task Proust spent the last decade of 
his life if writing can prove remain 
hidden. In this world visible as film 
made in each film, you see it's not 
like one of the most effective cine- 
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matic devices to magnify a character, 
an object or activity, no less indebted 
to the aesthetic of the film medium, 
to demonstrate the specificity of the 
task that Proust spent the last decade 
of his life: if the writing can not be 
demonstrated, it will remain hidden. 
In this world visible as film made in 
each film, you see it's not like one of 
the most effective cinematic devices 
to magnify a character, an object or 
activity, no less indebted to the aes¬ 
thetic of the film medium, to demon¬ 
strate the specificity of the task that 
Proust spent the last decade of his 
life: if the writing can not be demon¬ 
strated, it will remain hidden. In this 
world visible as film made in each 
film, you see it's not like one of the 
most effective cinematic devices to 
magnify a character, an object or ac¬ 
tivity. to demonstrate the specificity 
of the task that Proust spent the last 
decade of his life: if the writing can 
not be demonstrated, it will remain 
hidden. In this world visible as film 
made in each film, you see it's not 
like one of the most effective cine¬ 
matic devices to magnify a character, 
an object or activity, to demonstrate 
the specificity of the task that Proust 


spent the last decade of his life: if the 
writing can not be demonstrated, it 
will remain hidden. In this world 
visible as film made in each film, you 
see it's not like one of the most effec¬ 
tive cinematic devices to magnify a 
character, an object or activity. 

Ill. 6. Celeste (Percy Adlon 1980) 
The mental strength to efforts to repre¬ 
sent the literary activity that land within 
the four walls of the room, Celeste be¬ 
comes a deeply exhausted character. 

Every effort that Mr. dedicated to 
complete its work. Celeste literally 
appropriates and uses them to imag¬ 
ine the writer to work and to try to 
unravel the mystery of this asset, lia¬ 
bility hides unsuspected intensity. 
He wants to unravel this mystery 
that makes a man to give up every¬ 
thing to live consciously the night to 
spend all his time lying, blackening 
almost illegible few pieces of paper 
scattered, he says, are all pillars of a 
vast cathedral, we do not see the top 
. All Celeste interest lies in this para¬ 
doxical line: no less than Mr. Celeste 
also he wrote his novel, severe that 
in his deepest thoughts. And it is 
from this novel that we are a captive 
audience, this stage, the side rocker 
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myth of the creation of the physical 
and mental anguish. Room Proust is 
gradually revealed as a device that 
eats lives, sucking the life energy and 
cannibalize minds. The principle of 
the external field is doubled by a se¬ 
cond principle, equally important, 
that of entropy. The richness of the 
mental representation gave way to 
gradual breakdown of a world apart 
and that folds on itself. Room 
Proustian then shows its true face, 
the horror that lurked in the outfield, 
and that suddenly appears on dis¬ 
play: it is a penal colony, a death ma¬ 
chine that affects the text of the truth 
also the body. 

We are in fact witnessing a grad¬ 
ual withdrawal of the external field 
of the principle: the more you ad¬ 
vance in the movie, the more room 
becomes a space in which Celeste 
will also be live, while Mr. capacity 
decrease visibly. The enigma of the 
external field is somehow immanent 
to the image, so that the principle 
does not need to be exposed so well 
supported. Having long dreamed of 
all possible angles literary activity 
that takes place in the room, there 
comes a time when, magically. Ce¬ 


leste can enter. It was she who, pen 
in hand, called to blacken paperless 
as one writes the Ten Command¬ 
ments. As the film moves toward its 
end. Celeste should leave the kitchen 
to the bedroom and become an ex¬ 
tension of the Lord, which in itself 
can not move out of bed, as if it were 
connected to an instrument of tor¬ 
ture, who took possession of his vital 
energy. But between the kitchen and 
the bedroom, the role of Celeste re¬ 
mains substantially the same. They 
fill an ink page with the same accu¬ 
racy that made the coffee and 
paperoles recollera with the same 
attention that was drying towels. 
Under the terms yet similar, ranging 
from homemade typewriter human. 
However, his work became increas¬ 
ingly abstract and mechanical: black¬ 
en the pages of a language she does 
not know and collect pieces of paper 
to form a puzzle whose face does not 
refer to anything known. They fill an 
ink page with the same accuracy that 
made the coffee and paperless recol¬ 
or with the same attention that was 
drying towels. Under the terms yet 
similar, ranging from homemade 
typewriter human. However, his 
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work became increasingly abstract 
and mechanical: blacken the pages of 
a language she does not know and 
collect pieces of paper to form a puz¬ 
zle whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. They fill an ink page 
with the same accuracy that made 
the coffee and paperoles recollera 
with the same attention that was dry¬ 
ing towels. Under the terms yet simi¬ 
lar, ranging from homemade type¬ 
writer human. However, his work 
became increasingly abstract and 
mechanical: blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known, his work became in¬ 
creasingly abstract and mechanical: 
blacken the pages of a language she 
does not know and collect pieces of 
paper to form a puzzle whose face 
does not refer to anything known. 
They fill an ink page with the same 
accuracy that made the coffee and 
paperoles recollera with the same 
attention that was drying towels. 
Under the terms yet similar, ranging 
from homemade typewriter human. 
However, his work became increas¬ 
ingly abstract and mechanical: black¬ 


en the pages of a language she does 
not know and collect pieces of paper 
to form a puzzle whose face does not 
refer to anything known, his work 
became increasingly abstract and 
mechanical: blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. They fill an ink page 
with the same accuracy that made 
the coffee and paperoles recollera 
with the same attention that was dry¬ 
ing towels. Under the terms yet simi¬ 
lar, ranging from homemade type¬ 
writer human. However, his work 
became increasingly abstract and 
mechanical: blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known, blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. They fill an ink page 
with the same accuracy that made 
the coffee and paperoles recollera 
with the same attention that was dry¬ 
ing towels. Under the terms yet simi¬ 
lar, ranging from homemade type- 
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writer human. However, his work 
became increasingly abstract and 
mechanical: blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known, blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. They fill an ink page 
with the same accuracy that made 
the coffee and paperoles recollera 
with the same attention that was dry¬ 
ing towels. Under the terms yet simi¬ 
lar, ranging from homemade type¬ 
writer human. However, his work 
became increasingly abstract and 
mechanical: blacken the pages of a 
language she does not know and col¬ 
lect pieces of paper to form a puzzle 
whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. Under the terms yet 
similar, ranging from homemade 
typewriter human. However, his 
work became increasingly abstract 
and mechanical: blacken the pages of 
a language she does not know and 
collect pieces of paper to form a puz¬ 
zle whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. Under the terms yet 


similar, ranging from homemade 
typewriter human. However, his 
work became increasingly abstract 
and mechanical: blacken the pages of 
a language she does not know and 
collect pieces of paper to form a puz¬ 
zle whose face does not refer to any¬ 
thing known. 

Giving to see the room cannot be 
done at the cost of a disappearance: that 
of the writer. What remains is the text. 

Celeste has traded a chair to an¬ 
other: that of the kitchen, which ad¬ 
joins the bedroom of Mr. Proust. 
Both are fixed to the cabinet, while 
the inhumanity of literary vocation is 
realized through their bodies. A sky 
leads to the outfield once you enter 
the room to the point of becoming a 
new piece of furniture, it looks and 
the world stops gradually, as if life 
was withdrawing little small flat. 
Gestures are also more and more 
mechanical, as if he was no longer 
that of signs, gestures without any 
actual impact on the world. The en¬ 
tropy principle constituent of the se¬ 
cond half of the film also figure in 
the same apartment temperature, 
while Monsieur Proust, for fear of 
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very dry air and increase its asthma 
therefore, rejects any heating. Writ¬ 
ing is now presented as a struggle 
against the elements and against the 
powers that try to immobilize the 
body cannot fight if necessary, since, 
fueling the job 

What was hidden in the outfield 
was a spectacle of torture, commis¬ 
sioning sadistic scene of passion for a 
job that cannot be written on the 
threshold of death. After all it inter¬ 
preted the truth, after having ex¬ 
hausted the possibilities, only to dis¬ 
integrate, to unravel piece by piece. 
Like any myth, Proust's room should 
not be looked at in the face. Entering 
the room, he was signing his death 
warrant. The last scene of Celeste 
show us that the Adlon entropic time 
has an inverse function at the time of 
Proust is not the time to write, but 
that of death, that death which, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to reach the top 
of the cathedral, the point climate 
where dialogue of life with the suc¬ 
cessor. Celeste is as much a creature 
of Mr. Proust himself was busy with 
his thanks. They have become insep¬ 
arable from each other, even if the 
myth has become reality. Place hy¬ 


brid par excellence, Proust Room 
Adlon space of all domestic reversals 
have become the master, the mystery 
of the writing will become more 
physical work, life there is death, but 
the better to give substance to the 
work, which in turn, will push life. 

Leaving the Proustian room, ex¬ 
hausted as if he had fought hard, Celeste 
can not help but smile. 

Basically, the more that Mr. 
Proust is perhaps time this phrase 
found qu'Adlon wanted to fit in, to 
draw all the consequences: "I say that 
the cruel law of art is that beings die 
and we die to ourselves to exhaust 
all the sufferings, so grows the grass 
does not oblivion but of eternal life, 
the thick grass works fruitful "(IV, 
615). Helping to die for best lead us 
towards eternity away entropy. Ce¬ 
leste, after all, is perhaps an angel to 
his name, where the enigmatic smile 
she sketch while doctors close the 
last time the eyes of Mr. After the 
write Torture then the room becomes 
a place of rest. Proustian room opens 
onto infinity. 

Third movement: Time Regained 
or darkroom 
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In the beginning, there was still a 
young woman. The same, perhaps. 
However, she is waiting for, already, 
he wrote. You see active, filling page 
after page. It is not relegated to the 
outside of the room, but on the con¬ 
trary, he lived as a place known, fa¬ 
miliar despite its strangeness. This 
will be the only aspect of Celeste in 
Time Regained. How then do not be¬ 
lieve, though it is perhaps no coinci¬ 
dence that is interpreted as a result 
of the effects, Ruiz intentionally 
opens his film in which finish the 
Adlon? To understand spatial pro¬ 
cessing Ruiz offers hybrid instead of 
Proust's room and aesthetic conse¬ 
quences of such an approach is the 
analysis of this remarkable recovery 
that we must begin. 

Writing is no longer the external 
field of the room, is precisely why the 
complexity of Proust Ruiz attack an en- 
tropic force, the room Adlon is only 
the larval entity, having absorbed all 
the outside, it curls in on itself and 
wait passively. But the larva is also 
the first step toward a new life, just 
what the job, just what qu'Adlon 
does not show, but that constitutes 
the horizon of his film. Reduced to 


its simplest expression, become a 
pure stroke of shallow brown cork. 
Celeste room is not that the sarcoph¬ 
agus, which, after having disfigured 
bring the writer to his work, so he 
can stay for the eternite5. It is in this 
pupae Ruiz which opens the film, 
but to make us better cross on the 
other side, where the movement that 
animates beings and objects is to in¬ 
finity. If Time Regained opens into a 
room, so it's best to tell us that a 
threshold will be crossed: the writing 
of the work, we go to his perfor¬ 
mance, his movement. If creation is 
still a mystery, it is this time of active 
mystery, not a compulsive force and 
consume. Celeste and Time Re¬ 
gained, then, must be understood as 
two complementary films: while the 
first gives us to see the area from the 
point of view of the write painfully 
in the making, the second takes us to 
a revitalized world and released, be¬ 
yond punishment that were needed 
to do the job. It is this time of active 
mystery, not a compulsive force and 
consume. Celeste and Time Re¬ 
gained, then, must be understood as 
two complementary films: while the 
first gives us to see the area from the 
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point of view of the write painfully 
in the making, the second takes us to 
a revitalized world and released, be¬ 
yond the punishment that were 
needed to do the job. It is this time of 
active mystery, not a compulsive 
force and consume. Celeste and Time 
Regained, then, must be understood 
as two complementary films: while 
the first gives us to see the area from 
the point of view of the write pain¬ 
fully in the making, the second takes 
us to a revitalized world and re¬ 
leased, beyond punishment that 
were needed to do the job. 

What is interesting for us is that 
this change is also perceptible ethos 
of Proustian chamber, as shown in 
both films. The world is a world full 
Ruiz, baroque, who likes to multiply 
the windows and openings on the 
other hand, while at the Adlon space 
of the room was a windowless mon¬ 
ads, an immeasurable field starter. 
You can not imagine two more dif¬ 
ferent aesthetic. Where the story of 
Celeste is focused only by the terms 
of the judgment, the narrative system 
of Time Regained, by contrast, is 
based on a complexity of viewpoints 
with which the Proustian world 


gives way. Unlike the closed world 
and entropic Adlon, it ruizienne the 
universe adaptation of Proust rather 
incorporate "the immense memory 
building" (I, p. 46) that each carries 
within it. It is building parts and 
floors that communicate with diffi¬ 
culties because the path that con¬ 
nects them is never a straight line, 
but, again, the most striking branch¬ 
es. Not unlike the design feature of 
many modern directors (including, 
of course, that of Alain Resnais), 
mold Ruiz Proustian world in the 
image of a brain. It is at a crossroads. 
As Deleuze writes in the time-image, 
"[s] and the feelings are spent table¬ 
cloths, the thought, the brain, it is the 
set of relations undetectable between 
all these layers, the continuity and 
the wind put as many lobes, prevent¬ 
ing them to stop, freeze in a dead 
point "(p. 81). Precisely, we show 
room proustiano as Ruiz is in the 
prologue of his adaptation, but a 
steady stream of connections and 
openings, which by its movement. It 
gives life to the space? In Ruiz, the 
room in which the author works dy¬ 
ing is not a stripped sanctuary where 
there is a spooky atmosphere; it is a 
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living environment refractions, and 
projections, a tool that shows and 
makes alive. Crossing the threshold 
of this new Proustian room back here 
to enter the brain and, as we seek to 
develop in a dark room, dark room 
where the light will be. if not a con¬ 
tinuous flow of connections and 
openings, which by its movement, 
gives life to the space? In Ruiz, the 
room in which the author works dy¬ 
ing is not a stripped sanctuary where 
there is a spooky atmosphere; it is a 
living environment refractions, and 
projections, a tool that shows and 
makes alive. Crossing the threshold 
of this new Proustian room back here 
to enter the brain and, as we seek to 
develop in a dark room, dark room 
where the light will be. if not a con¬ 
tinuous flow of connections and 
openings, which by its movement, 
gives life to the space? In Ruiz, the 
room in which the author works dy¬ 
ing is not a stripped sanctuary where 
there is a spooky atmosphere; it is a 
living environment refractions, and 
projections, a tool that shows and 
makes alive. Crossing the threshold 
of this new Proustian room back here 
to enter the brain and, as we seek to 


develop in a dark room, dark room 
where the light will be. a tool that 
shows and makes alive. Crossing the 
threshold of this new Proustian room 
back here to enter the brain and, as 
we seek to develop in a dark room, 
dark room where the light will be. a 
tool that shows and makes alive. 

The reconciliation between the two 
characters that live here Proustian room 
is not only due to a number of perspec¬ 
tives, but a movement of objects in space. 
Dictating his novel, the writer moves the 
world. 

Let this closer prologue. Before 
the credits, the first shot of the film is 
that of the steeple of Combray 
church, which is seen in the back¬ 
ground behind some trees in the 
foreground, a stream that logically 
should be one of the Vivonne. The 
next shot is a light-dive against that 
part of the current near the stream, 
then on the screen the names of the 
authors, actors and technical staff. 
The camera performs a panning thin, 
that the movement vice water, just 
create a flotation effect and dizzi¬ 
ness. Stream of water flowing slowly 
and the rhythm comes the image, n 
then goes to the desk of the writer, in 
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which disparate leaves, filled with 
characters mostly illegible. The tran¬ 
sition between uisseau and the room 
is through writing, which, as the 
filmed flow from this current Ruiz: 
writing becomes movement; it is the 
material track of a current flowing 
between the spiritual beings and ob¬ 
jects. We then see a hand writing, but 
it's the hand of a woman, which 
transposes the paper that voice is 
dictating it. The following plan takes 
a more realistic perspective, as we 
are shown the room with a larger de¬ 
cline. To the left, the writer, Proust, 
perhaps - "Marcel" in every case (as 
will be later in your movie) - Ailing, 
in bed, breathing heavily, painfully 
trying to go through with his idea; 
right, young Celeste sat a small 
working group, which performs its 
task scribe. But this realistic picture 
comes when we work the writer is 
quickly gaining a dreamlike dimen¬ 
sion that we find the current logic on 
which is built the prologue (and, to 
tell the truth, the whole movie) that 
moves it is not the water or pen but 
the furnishings themselves, starting 
from the working table Celeste. The 
ruizienne room and immediately 


presented as a living place in which 
is expressed once again flow that 
pushes all the photos of this opening. 
In contrast to the celestial room, 
which, when accessed, will be shot 
only by a small number of stories 
that are repeated mechanically, that 
of Time Regained multiplies bold 
and bold strokes angles. Each new 
plan recreates the room, in order to 
discover its new features. However, 
the proliferation of views that give 
the ' impression that Ruiz tried from 
the beginning to run out Proustian 
space is immediately offset by the 
continuous movement of objects that 
populate the space to move freely, 
constantly bringing innovations in a 
space that would otherwise be closed 
(although, unlike Proust's room 
Adlon, his ruizienne version has a 
door that is always open). In Ruiz 
Proust's room becomes an inexhaust¬ 
ible and dynamic space - one inde¬ 
structible space - because this flow 
and connections. In the brief presen¬ 
tation, dynamic and heterogeneous 
room that opens to Time Regained 
insists that the Proustian universe is 
a diverse world that is based on a 
multitude of windows, reflections 
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and perspectives. Furthermore, it is 
only by this constant bifurcation set 
the visual images and audio that the 
novelty will happen. The autogenesis 
replaced entropy. Ill. 13-18. Time Re¬ 
gained (Raoul Ruiz, 1999) 

Each new plan is not just a new per¬ 
spective on the room, but another of its 
possibilities. The ruizienne camera not 
only realizes space is recreated. 

This dream start gives us the 
very beginning the principle that 
governs the whole movie: the place 
has a principle of transformation. As 
is the case for the narrator- 
protagonist, the place must be a chal¬ 
lenge for the mind, from the writer's 
room, where the mystery of creation 
takes place. In this crossover space 
with its components, Ruiz and by¬ 
passes the photographic image fixa¬ 
tion (or film), which, as Andre Bazin 
wrote in one of his most famous text, 
"retains the coated object in his still, 
amber , insect body intact another 
era "(p. 14). Each new map of the 
novelist's room is not juxtaposed to 
the previous year. The assembly 
ruizien responds to a different logic, 
instead of operating on the principle 
of superposition and overprinting. 


Each new plan fully reconstitutes the 
space, emphasizing the idea that we 
can not exhaust or summarize the 
creation, because it is fleeting like a 
current. To capture images and 
sounds of Proustian logic of creation, 
it must be given to see and hear a 
useless worldviews and hearing 
problems are mixed. No doubt he 
was trying to build his film Ruiz in a 
stream of consciousness, causing us 
to enter the "head" of the novelist, as 
might discover the world perceives 
as himself. But this option will im¬ 
mediately be rejected in favor of a 
course similar approach, but it has a 
substantial difference from the 
stream of consciousness as found in 
Dujardin because it is fleeting as a 
current. To capture images and 
sounds of Proustian logic of creation, 
it must be given to see and hear a 
useless worldviews and hearing 
problems are mixed. No doubt he 
was trying to build his film Ruiz in a 
stream of consciousness, causing us 
to enter the "head" of the novelist, as 
might discover the world perceives 
as himself. But this option will im¬ 
mediately be rejected in favor of a 
course similar approach, but it has a 
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substantial difference with stream of 
consciousness as found in Dujardin 
because it is fleeting as a current. To 
capture images and sounds of 
Proustian logic of creation, it must be 
given to see and hear a useless 
worldviews and hearing problems 
are mixed. No doubt he was trying 
to build his film Ruiz in a stream of 
consciousness, causing us to enter 
the "head" of the novelist, as might 
discover the world perceives as him¬ 
self. But this option will immediately 
be rejected in favor of a course simi¬ 
lar approach, but it has a substantial 
difference from the stream of con¬ 
sciousness as found in Dujardin is no 
doubt that he was trying to build his 
film Ruiz in a stream of conscious¬ 
ness, causing us to enter the "head" 
of the novelist, as might discover the 
world perceives as himself. But this 
option will immediately be rejected 
in favor of a course similar approach, 
but it has a substantial difference 
from the stream of consciousness as 
found in Dujardin is no doubt that 
he was trying to build his film Ruiz 
in a stream of consciousness, causing 
us to enter the "head" of the novelist, 
as might discover the world per¬ 


ceives as himself. But this option will 
immediately be rejected in favor of a 
course similar approach, but it has a 
substantial difference from the 
stream of consciousness as found in 
Dujardin6, A memory intransitive 
and multiples. If the course of the 
Vivonne gave way to the flow of 
writing, it is not for us to enter the 
brain of the novelist, but in another 
brain, much larger and more com¬ 
plex, what his novel. 

This is one of the great points of 
Ruiz strength, adapting Proust from 
their cultural background - mixing 
the Leibniz Baroque and Labyrinth 
Borges - who have been able to focus 
on impersonal stream of conscious¬ 
ness running through research or 
this set of views that structure the 
mission of his character, whose reve¬ 
lations are made precisely brutal en¬ 
counter between two visions of the 
world, creating an unexpected rela¬ 
tionship, even unexpected, is not 
waiting to be analyzed in all its cor¬ 
ners, to eradicate a truth, even if par¬ 
tial, will add to the other truth that 
the method has already been able to 
produce. This is why the film is built 
on the complementary nature of the 
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three main characters - Marcel child, 
Marcel Marcel teenager and adults - 
who embody many times in the life 
of Proust's character, plus the enig¬ 
matic character of the prologue, old¬ 
er than himself embodies Proust 
(Proust diegetise from his work). But 
what it is even more inventive by 
Ruiz - and more fundamentally 
Proust - is that the film is not only 
the juxtaposition of those characters- 
view, the creation of a world whose 
diversity would be immediately re¬ 
duced homogeneity. By the same 
principle that governs the spatial in¬ 
stallation of Time Regained the uni¬ 
verse is constructed from overlap¬ 
ping modes of perception. The dif¬ 
ferent ages of character coexist on 
the same plane, so confusing the 
temporal interpretation of the image. 
Furthermore, The film is full of vari¬ 
ous technical devices that manipu¬ 
late different from Marcel magic lan¬ 
tern to the cinema, through Theatro 
phone, photography spirit and the 
stereoscope, which represent many 
more points of view, in addition to 
the image and multiply in the read¬ 
ings. While at the Adlon, the viewer 
is forced into a position of voyeur 


fabulant of an off-screen, the view¬ 
er's Time Regained facing the oppo¬ 
site problem: everything about Ruiz, 
it was designed to show him and for 
him to otherwise perceive space - 
time protean that under the eyes and 
ears. E 'therefore an eminently open 
film, opening in the darkroom of the 
mysterious bearded figure whose 
status will never be truly fixed, al¬ 
lows the viewer to experience differ¬ 
ent forms of subjectivity. For this 
perspectives baroque as inserting 
Ruiz thought Proustian novel, gives 
you to display an image of the infi¬ 
nite: that of a perpetually open 
space, because in continuous trans¬ 
formation. Miniature Proustian room 
where the writer tells his novel a 
young woman named Celeste offers 
the viewer a manual to understand 
their potential all images, documents 
and scenes that follow, original place, 
self-involved, the space in which the 
movement of life which reversed en¬ 
tropy, ruizienne room is a reflection 
of pars totalis Leibniz is the imma¬ 
nent point of view, containing all 
others. Proustian room where the 
writer tells his novel a young woman 
named Celeste offers the viewer a 
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manual to understand their potential 
all the photos, the documents and 
the scenes that follow, original place, 
self-involved, the space in which the 
movement of life which reversed en¬ 
tropy, ruizienne room is a reflection 
of pars totalis Leibniz is the imma¬ 
nent point of view, containing all 
others. Proustian room where the 
writer tells his novel a young woman 
named Celeste offers the viewer a 
manual to understand their potential 
all images, documents and scenes 
that follow, original place, self- 
involved, the space in which the 
movement of life which reversed en¬ 
tropy, ruizienne room is a reflection 
of pars totalis Leibniz is the imma¬ 
nent point of view, containing all 
others. Room ruizienne is a reflection 
of the pars totalis Leibniz is the im¬ 
manent point of view, which con¬ 
tains all the others. Proustian room 
where the writer tells his novel a 
young woman named Celeste offers 
the viewer a manual to understand 
their potential all images, documents 
and scenes that follow, original place, 
self-involved, the space in which the 
movement of life which reversed en¬ 
tropy, ruizienne room is a reflection 


of pars totalis Leibniz is the imma¬ 
nent point of view, containing all 
others. Room ruizienne is a reflection 
of the pars totalis Leibniz: is the im¬ 
manent point of view, which con¬ 
tains all the others. Proustian room 
where the writer tells his novel a 
young woman named Celeste offers 
the viewer a manual to understand 
their potential all images, documents 
and scenes that follow, original place, 
self-involved, the space in which the 
movement of life which reversed en¬ 
tropy, ruizienne room is a reflection 
of pars totalis Leibniz is the imma¬ 
nent point of view, containing all 
others. 

The enigmatic opening of Time 
Regained, where space of the room 
comes together at all levels, not least 
the first few pages on the novel that 
in certainly more unexpectedly, is 
inspired by the spirit of the first pag¬ 
es the opening of the novel, namely 
the mysterious bait by Swann, where 
an "I" unknown I can not sleep and, 
therefore, revisit in the rooms where 
he lived. No pass is really puzzling 
as this, because, with the recollection 
of the madeleine - which is actually a 
continuation and end a forty pages 
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later - is a rare moment chronologi¬ 
cally and spatially insituables any 
research. One of the most interesting 
reading of this text is likely to Serge 
Doubrovsky: here it is of a particular 
nature: at any time, the three thou¬ 
sand pages to come can not get 
around the scriptural and open 
space; They are, instead, enrolled 
contained, closed in advance. [...] [R] 
ememoration of remembrance, re¬ 
membering the birth of remem¬ 
brance, the opening sleepless given 
as a final court terminus, absolute 
starting point of the story [...]. (1988, 
P-47) 

And 'this total impersonality 
which brings with it the infinity of 
creation that caters Ruiz with his 
prologue, which extends to fourteen 
minutes of the film, as will be heard 
in his voice before found time lines. 
This prologue is also bordered by 
two apparitions of Proustian room. 
The first, already mentioned, where 
you see a dying writer dictate Ce¬ 
leste few lines in support of 
Bergotte's death, before asking to be 
made a series of photographs that 
represented the future characters of 
the story (Gilberte Saint-Loup, 


Charlus Morel, Rachel the Verdurin, 
Cottard, "mom", "dad", "me", etc.). 
Note the similarity with the hero al¬ 
ready insomniac who, in his state of 
drowsiness, revisits the various plac¬ 
es in his life - Combray, Balbec 
Doncieres, Paris, Venice, etc. - And 
he says, that the beings he knew it. In 
either case, the future of history is 
condensed there, contained in the 
germ. Because this party is for eve¬ 
ryone, so there is a ubiquity of the 
bedroom of Proust's bed, which is an 
open window on the infinite: it is the 
place that contains all the others, in 
virtual form, waiting to be updated. 
The finding Ruiz and screenwriter 
Gilles Taurand is somewhat ingen¬ 
ious way: full of statues of technical 
objects, paper, furniture and paint¬ 
ings that end up scattered through¬ 
out the film, Proustian room also 
contains within it all the important 
characters in the story, but in wound 
form and condensed the photo¬ 
graphic negative which, from then 
on, will be set in motion and will 
gain a new consistency. The author 
mysterious death nailed to bed can 
then be compared to a demiurge, 
since it will give life to these beings 
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who, for now, are deprived of life. 
The rest of the story is to animate 
and give substance to those beings 
who, in the writer's room, did not 
exist as static. 

By multiplying the images, 
Proustian room as imagined by Ruiz is a 
dark room. As the enigmatic prologue. 

Search gives see so wrapped the 
characters that inhabit the story to 
come. Like literature, cinema known 
as "magnifying glass." 

But it is not just the film that will 
give life to these photographs, it is 
also their only complicate the identi¬ 
ty of the enigmatic character looking 
through a microscope. While, so far, 
the prologue of us believe that the 
room we had before me was logically 
be Proust, this sequence makes us 
realize that we were already in the 
work space, this room was that of 
Marcel Proust and not. In fact, the 
names that marks the writer, while 
parading before us, like a ball head, 
the faces of people who turned out 
are not those of the models that in¬ 
spired Proust to create search charac¬ 
ters (Montesquiou Agostinelli, Coun¬ 
tess Greffulhe, etc.), but those charac¬ 
ters themselves (Charlus Albertine, 


Oriane, etc.). It was believed to be in 
Proust's room, then suddenly, with¬ 
out anything changing, we must 
adopt the perspective of Marcel. 
While we thought outside of the nar¬ 
rative in any meta-textual area, now 
the photographs, accompanied by 
the voice calling, they appear as pro¬ 
spects who tell us that now we were 
also in fiction. In addition to drawing 
the potential of the story, which will 
give body and movement to the be¬ 
ings of these portraits, the photo¬ 
graphs reveal to ourselves our fanta¬ 
sy status. It causes an ontological 
leap that adds a layer of utterance 
history. And 'at that Ruiz it is the best 
illustration of the unstable nature of 
Proust's room. With this ontological 
game that upsets the identity, the di¬ 
rector insists on the dual nature of 
this enigmatic place. Middle of trans¬ 
fers between life and work, room for 
Ruiz is a gateway to the potential of 
the Proustian novel. Writing Matrix, 
Room writer is also a dark room 
where he developed images of the 
imagination, but where are the pho¬ 
tographs that develop our relation¬ 
ship with the world, revealing a new 
ontological status. 
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Room Proustian seem once again 
to close the prologue and put us well 
for the narrative logic of the text of 
Time Regained. In this new se¬ 
quence, we see a writer who wor¬ 
ried, panicked by the possibility that 
roses are erroneously included in the 
apartment, causing big trouble 
breathing. Celeste questions in order 
to have the heart net. During this se¬ 
cond passage in the chamber, the ob¬ 
jects appear to have acquired greater 
autonomy with respect to the open¬ 
ing sequence. They insist more and 
more in the image, which now occu¬ 
py the foreground. Hourglass, stat¬ 
ues, porcelain figurines, vases, giant 
flowers now become the main ele¬ 
ments of the image, so that the action 
- both the dialogue between Marcel 
dying and Celeste - is completely 
sidelined. The whole ' attention of 
the viewer is bound to explore the 
mystery of the appearance at least of 
these objects marked on the screen, 
the most puzzling is that of a blue 
sky wallpaper, we not unlike some of 
Magritte paintings evoke something 
of the order of "absolute" all ' .Ill 
opened. 25-28. Time Regained (Raoul 
Ruiz, 1999) 


With this cabinet of curiosities 
where objects seem to have a life, Ruiz 
emphasizes the internal dynamism of 
Proust's room, namely its ability to cre¬ 
ate an infinite vertigo. 

From this point of view, the pro¬ 
logue of the time found can be un¬ 
derstood as a sequence metadiegetic 
reflective as Ruiz appropriates poetic 
kinematically Proustian space and 
the logic of its opening. Furthermore, 
the staging of Proustian Ruiz room 
offers the opportunity to highlight 
some ideas that define his vision of 
the film and its relation to art. This 
second passage in Proust's room - 
which is more than the screen on 
which to freely move furniture and 
decor - shows that "some objects are 
struggling to emerge from the back¬ 
ground," making history "a history of 
half digested by the displayed ob¬ 
jects" (Ruiz, 1978, p. 25). For Ruiz, 
"[the] story is the way in which ob¬ 
jects come into contact as a container 
/ content" (p. 29). Ruiz emphasizes 
precisely this ability to Proust objects 
- starting with the madeleine, 
starched napkin or any other object 
due to a reminiscence of the protag¬ 
onist-narrator - to become them- 
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selves a place to bring them to a 
world that at any moment could ex¬ 
plode and demonstrate to conscious¬ 
ness. In the room where nothing 
stands still, because everything is 
driven by a current that is both one 
and that of creation, every object has 
the potential to become a world unto 
itself. It is a monad in the Monad, 
content that becomes the container, 
and in doing that reverses the rela¬ 
tionship between the things of the 
world to bring them to a world that, 
at any time, can explode and demon¬ 
strate consciousness. In the room 
where nothing stands still, because 
everything is driven by a current that 
is both one and that of creation, eve¬ 
ry object has the potential to become 
a world unto itself. It is a monad in 
the Monad, content that becomes the 
container, and in doing that reverses 
the relationship between the things 
of the world to bring them to a world 
that, at any time, can explode and 
demonstrate consciousness. In the 
room where nothing stands still, be¬ 
cause everything is driven by a cur¬ 
rent that is both one and that of crea¬ 
tion, every object has the potential to 
become a world unto itself. It is a 


monad in the Monad, content that 
becomes the container, and in doing 
that reverses the relationship be¬ 
tween things in the world content 
that becomes the container, and in 
doing that reverses the relationship 
between the things of the world to 
bring them to a world that, at any 
time, can explode and demonstrate 
consciousness. In the room where 
nothing stands still, because every¬ 
thing is driven by a current that is 
both one and that of creation, every 
object has the potential to become a 
world unto itself. It is a monad in the 
Monad, content that becomes the 
container, and in doing that reverses 
the relationship between things in 
the world content that becomes the 
container, and in doing that reverses 
the relationship between the things 
of the world to bring them to a world 
that, at any time, can explode and 
demonstrate consciousness. In the 
room where nothing stands still, be¬ 
cause everything is driven by a cur¬ 
rent that is both one and that of crea¬ 
tion, every object has the potential to 
become a world unto itself. It is a 
monad in the Monad, content that 
becomes the container, and in doing 
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that reverses the relationship be¬ 
tween things in the world every ob¬ 
ject has the potential to become a 
world unto itself. It is a monad in the 
Monad, content that becomes the 
container, and in doing that reverses 
the relationship between things in 
the world every object has the poten¬ 
tial to become a world unto itself. It 
is a monad in the Monad, content 
that becomes the container, and in 
doing that reverses the relationship 
between things in the world7. This 
second visit to Proust adaptation 
room reminds us that, in the flow of 
images from the film, each object can 
become the point of view from 
which the story takes place as Proust 
objects - such reminiscences unreal¬ 
ized - are themselves obsessed with 
stories and the most different 
worlds. In Time Regained, each ob¬ 
ject is a "sign with meaning" (Begin, 
2009, p. 83), in each place a master 
image, projections and inversions are 
waiting to be actualized, pins spatio- 
temporal coordinates are trans¬ 
formed into so many narrative pos¬ 
sibilities sum of which is an infinite 
set, because they never change. 


Vivonne pass the small fish, and 
filled from the river, where they are 
in the closed tower, both "containing 
the transparent part as hardened wa¬ 
ter, and" content immersed in a larg¬ 
er container of liquid crystal and the 
current "(1,166). 

In his room, the young Marcel will 
have access to this mysterious room, 
ante-Saint-Loup look at the world of the 
show in a stereoscope, ruizien Space is 
just the number of connections that you 
can perform. That was able to find the 
logic of images, double and reflec¬ 
tions of his baroque theater still 
room Proust, like the mythical room 
devoted entirely to writing. Eventu¬ 
ally, the Proustian room becomes un¬ 
likely that threshold at which deletes 
all limits between cinema and litera¬ 
ture, between word and image, the 
container and the contents, the sign 
and meaning, the writer's room is the 
antechamber of the entire creation, 
beyond the content and medium. 
Where Adlon once rejected by the 
secret room in the outfield and the 
invisible, Ruiz did the absolute vec¬ 
tor of any form of representation, 
that was able to find the logic of im¬ 
ages, double and reflections of his 
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baroque theater still room Proust, 
like the mythical room devoted en¬ 
tirely to writing. At the end, Proust's 
room becomes unlikely that thresh¬ 
old at which deletes all limits be¬ 
tween cinema and literature, be¬ 
tween word and image, the container 
and the contents, the sign and mean¬ 
ing. the writer's room is the ante¬ 
chamber of the entire creation, be¬ 
yond the content and medium. 
Where Adlon once rejected by the 
secret room in the outfield and the 
invisible, Ruiz did the absolute vec¬ 
tor of any form of representation, 
that was able to find the logic of im¬ 
ages, double and reflections of his 
baroque theater still room Proust, 
like the mythical room devoted en¬ 
tirely to writing. Eventually, the 
Proustian room becomes unlikely 
that threshold at which deletes all 
limits between cinema and literature, 
between word and image, the con¬ 
tainer and the contents, the sign and 
meaning, the writer's room is the 
anteroom total of creation, beyond 
the content and medium. Where 
Adlon once rejected by the secret 
room in the outfield and the invisi¬ 
ble, Ruiz did the absolute vector of 


any form of representation. Room 
Proustian becomes unlikely that 
threshold at which deletes all limits 
between cinema and literature, be¬ 
tween word and image, the container 
and the contents, the sign and mean¬ 
ing. the writer's room is the ante¬ 
chamber of the entire creation, be¬ 
yond the content and medium. 
Where Adlon once rejected by the 
secret room in the outfield and the 
invisible, Ruiz did the absolute vec¬ 
tor of any form of representation. 
Room Proustian becomes unlikely 
that threshold at which deletes all 
limits between cinema and literature, 
between word and image, the con¬ 
tainer and the contents, the sign and 
meaning, the writer's room is the an¬ 
techamber of the entire creation, be¬ 
yond the content and medium. 
Where Adlon once rejected by the 
secret room in the outfield and the 
invisible, Ruiz did the absolute vec¬ 
tor of any form of representation. 

Fourth movement: the rooms 
Carquethuit 

Place hybrid, plural, multiple, 
Proustian room represents a chal¬ 
lenge to the cinematic representa¬ 
tion. Interest in the Adlon assist 
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companies and Ruiz is just to show 
the differences that also fit the com¬ 
posite nature of this place, the exist¬ 
ence of which is made of paradoxes. 
It 'was in this room that Proust was 
cut off from the world to write the 
researchers, workers around the 
world, in fact, will revive the vital 
write pulse that circulates around the 
cork walls. 

As he said in his memoirs Ce¬ 
leste Albaret, Proust if the room is a 
"cap", it is not forgotten or aban¬ 
doned in any corner of a table, but 
floats freely on the creative waters of 
the Vivonne. The film adaptations of 
the work of Proust and his paratexts 
form one of these currents that bring 
the room to other places and other 
times. But if there's a method to read 
from secondarity search his adapta¬ 
tions, it can only be to heterogeneity. 
The Proust adaptation is giving to 
think and yet to experience in an 
otherness that, paradoxically, often 
already at the research center. There¬ 
by, as we have tried to show here on 
a small scale with Adlon and Ruiz 
movie, you need to take into account 
the film adaptations of literary work 
from the aspects which seem to con¬ 


tradict. Same varied adaptations re¬ 
veal the dissimilarity. Here is their 
interest and function. They form a 
composite landscape in which, like 
the nebula of Balbec girls on the 
beach will be upgrading some fea¬ 
tures of Proust's work, as if he were 
seeing them for the first time. Loca¬ 
tion worn literary self-reflection, so 
commonplace that we dare not men¬ 
tion is printed in the imagination, 
Proust room, once adapted for the 
screen (re) become a source of life, 
which in its movement, is also to rec¬ 
reate the cinema . 

To use another clean image 
Balbec universe, in front of the chain 
of Proust changes, we are in the 
same situation as when the hero dis¬ 
covers the table Elstir called The Port 
of Carquethuit. The special feature of 
this painting, which is a marine sce¬ 
ne of a port which is not 

Near the Grand Hotel where the 
hero spends the best days of the 
summer season of Norman, is just to 
make a landscape cannot be seen. In 
this step of the visit of the book 
Proust Elstir workshop is an attempt 
to ekphrasis where his narrator tries 
to run out of language space repre- 
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sented on the canvas. As shown Juli¬ 
et Monnin-Hornung, "[t] he first 
thing that strikes the reader in this 
description is the incredible abun¬ 
dance of themes and effects allegedly 
plotted on a single canvas. Obviously 
it is not, but the tables that Proust 
under the eyes or in the memory 
"(1951, p. 74). In fact, multiplying the 
fragments, analogies, travel, mirrors, 
parallels, and scenic stops on a de¬ 
tail, the narrator is to produce not 
one, but several tables, defying all 
logic, come to fit in the same frame, 
overlap each other, without clear de¬ 
lineation between their different at¬ 
tributes. Beyond the possible sources 
that inspired the writer, the bottom 
line is rather the multiplicity of the 
ground anywhere, any work of art. 
Crossing the visibility paradox to 
show the unrepresentable in its vari¬ 
ous aspects and since its 
incompossible angles, graphics-film 
adaptations urgent to tell us is that 
the door is Carquethuit another 
name for the same process that 


makes the room Proustian origin the 
invention, namely, par excellence, an 
indestructible place, no clear distinc¬ 
tion between their different attrib¬ 
utes. Beyond the possible sources 
that inspired the writer, the bottom 
line is rather the multiplicity of soil 
any place and any artwork. Crossing 
the visibility paradox to show the 
unrepresentable in its various as¬ 
pects and since its incompossible an¬ 
gles, graphics-film adaptations ur¬ 
gent to tell us is that the door is 
Carquethuit another name for the 
same process that makes the room 
Proustian origin the invention, 
namely, par excellence, an inde¬ 
structible place, no clear distinction 
between their different attributes. 
Beyond the possible sources that in¬ 
spired the writer, the bottom line is 
rather the multiplicity of the ground 
anywhere, any work of art. Crossing 
the visibility paradox to show the 
unrepresentable in its various as¬ 
pects and since its incompossible 
corners. 
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Abstract 

When the space we inhabit is increasingly shaped by digital tools, we can model in editorial ? 
Can literature be a space production tool? It can help us reclaim places and territories seemingly 
devoid of any literary value from the giants of information? To find out, the Canada Research 
Chair team on digital Scripture has established in 2015 an action-research project on the Trans 
Canada Highway. This mythical road across Canada from coast to coast has in fact led to a wide 
range of media production: images, videos, maps, history texts, numeric data, but also literary 
narratives. So as the highway infrastructure, motels, mingle with the speech and imagination to 
build the area. To study this hybrid space, we began to navigate ourselves to the Trans Canada 
Highway in a trip that took us from Montreal to Calgary. We made real-time account of the trip 
on various social networks, so they understand how the literature involved in the production of 
space in the digital age, offering various editorialisation strategies. 

Keywords: production, news, arts, humanities 


With the admission of the geographer 
David Harvey, "The geographical imagi¬ 
nation is far too pervasive and significant 
fact of intellectual life was to be left alone 


to geographers" (1995a, p. 160). So, in 
1960, the social sciences were marked by 
the appearance of a spatial paradigm, 
from an interdisciplinary perspective, en- 
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couraged taking advantage of spatial con¬ 
cepts to think about the construction of 
knowledge. This change has two im¬ 
portant consequences space: it will mark 
an epistemological renewal in many dis¬ 
ciplines - sociology, history, literature - 
encouraging a new understanding of 
space, now free from the single geograph¬ 
ical point of view. For the space, this "im¬ 
aginary body" as defined Valery (1935), is 
in fact a complex construction whose 
origin is multiple, both physical and 
symbolic, social, political and literary. It 
may, in this regard, to read and analyze 
how a text. In the last three years, literary 
studies were marked by the appearance 
of many research fields - the geopoetic 
(White 1990), the geocriticism (Westphal, 
2007)1. But this relatively recent focus 
should not obscure the fact that, from 
Homer's Odyssey to the poetry of Mal- 
larme, the history of literature is full of 
texts in which the problem of space is be¬ 
coming an important heuristic problem. 

The epistemological consequences of 
the spatial turn have lost none of their 
relevance in a time when, under the in¬ 
fluence of digital technology, the way we 
understand and inhabit space still knows 
a number of mutations. The appearance 
in our daily lives, engaging mapping 
tools, combined with photographic or 
satellite assures us (at least apparently) a 
mastery of the world more important 
than ever; the generalization of the reloca¬ 


tion process suggests that it became im¬ 
possible to get lost - with, in return, the 
excesses that the results of the process in 
terms of monitoring and control of indi¬ 
viduals. In this regard, the influence that 
digital tools place both in space and on 
our way of life has become a major issue 
in thinking about digital. 

As some want for the relationship 
(Morozov, 2013), now you run all the risk 
to remain inactive in the face of these de¬ 
vices and to be subject to the arrangement 
of the spaces that we offer. How to avoid 
this? And 'possible, the digital age, are the 
main protagonists of the production of 
space in which we live? literature can still 
be one of spatial imagination production 
tool that allows us to recover the places 
and territories seemingly devoid of any 
literary value from the giants of infor¬ 
mation? To answer these questions, we 
set up in 2015 a project looking for action 
from the Trans Canada Highway area2. 
This mythical road across Canada from 
coast to coast has in fact led to a wide 
range of media production: images, vide¬ 
os, maps, history books, digital data - dig¬ 
ital maps, Wikipedia, etc. sheets - but also 
literary narratives- which they have also 
continued to increase in recent years. 

So the so-called real "infrastructure" 
(the street, his motel, its parking areas) 
mixes literary discourse to create his own 
imagination. 
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To study this hybrid space and meas¬ 
ure the influence exerted on him by our 
digital tools and our culture, our team is 
committed to ply him the Trans Canada 
Highway in a trip that took us from Mon¬ 
treal to Calgary. With recording equip¬ 
ment, we have real-time rendering con¬ 
temporary account of this road trip on 
various social networks to understand 
how literature is involved in the produc¬ 
tion of space in the digital age. By taking 
this rather unusual approach - research- 
action is really rare in the field of literary 
studies - we have heard demonstrate that 
literature is involved in the editorial con¬ 
tent of the Trans - Styling editorial con¬ 
tent, will be back, Transcanl6: a case of 
action research in literature 

This project somewhat original certain¬ 
ly deserves further explanation. So we'll 
start by explaining the genesis of our trip. 
In 2016, the Congress of the Canadian 
Federation for the Humanities was held 
in Calgary. Every year on the digital writ¬ 
ing Research Chair team participates in 
the meetings of the Canadian Society for 
Digital Humanities (SCHN) to Congress. 
As we were planning our trip Montreal- 
Calgary, the space between the two cities 
has intrigued us and questioned at one 
time. Digital tools we really give a very 
special perception of space: everything 
seems familiar and close, everything is 
visible. The area seems finally cleared. 


mastered, conquered, as if it was nothing 
more to discover. But do we really know? 

For more information, our first instinct 
just took us on Google Maps to see the 
route of the birds and make us an overall 
picture; Then we consulted Wikipedia to 
address the main tourist attractions, his¬ 
tory and development of the city between 
Montreal and Calgary. Obviously, this 
space can not be reduced to a series of 
information and maps. The Trans has 
thus imposed to our attention as a topos 
of literary fantasy as we book reviews, 
including our most recent readings, a se¬ 
ries of texts that have been dedicated to 
him (the person Country 132 Gabriel 
Anctil Patrice All Desbiens my loneliness! 
Marie -Christine Lemieux Couture, etc.) 
and we reperions on the map the places 
where they lived Gabrielle Roy and Nan¬ 
cy Huston ... These considerations have 
led us to investigate this area further. 
Google Maps suggested that we really get 
to by plane Calgary - as if to cross the 
road area has had a lot of interest at the 
time can, in a pinch, the effect on Street 
View. Despite recommendations from 
Google, we decided to travel by car. The 
main challenge of the expedition was to 
examine the relationship between digital¬ 
ly mapped space and the experience of 
space that we could drive. While digital 
tools tend to become the single area of 
reference (if not its truth) Google Maps 
suggested that we really get to by plane 
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Calgary - as if to cross the road area has 
had a lot of interest at the time can, in a 
pinch, the effect on Street View. Despite 
recommendations from Google, we de¬ 
cided to travel by car. The main challenge 
of the expedition was to examine the rela¬ 
tionship between digitally mapped space 
and the experience of space that we could 
drive. While digital tools tend to become 
the single area of reference (if not its 
truth) Google Maps suggested that we 
really get to by plane Calgary - as if to 
cross the road area has had a lot of inter¬ 
est at the time can, in a pinch, the effect 
on Street View. Despite recommendations 
from Google, we decided to travel by car. 
The main challenge of the expedition was 
to examine the relationship between digi¬ 
tally mapped space and the experience of 
space that we could drive. While digital 
tools tend to become the single area of 
reference (if not its truth) experience of 
space that we could drive. While digital 
tools tend to become the single area of 
reference (if not its truth) experience of 
space that we could drive. While digital 
tools tend to become the single area of 
reference (if not its truth). 

Action research undertaken as part of 
this project is therefore based on a princi¬ 
ple of diversion of digital tools, especially 
tools produced by large multinational 
network. And 'essential, in this regard, 
remember that you need the concept of 
space in all its importance when you con¬ 


sider that from a political point of view. 
In fact, the terms of our understanding of 
the digital space based on our ability to 
identify the forms of authority that gov¬ 
ern (Google, for example) and, at the 
same time, our capacity for resistance and 
opposition to these authorities. Many 
forms of resistance are based on the idea 
of a short circuit of the structure of space, 
which is then assigned a different value. 
This is what has been defended including 
the Situationists with the concept of di¬ 
version "(Debord, 1955). The Situationists 
overthrew the value of well-identified 
areas are taking the activities for which 
they have not been provided: think of the 
famous" excesses. "This kind hijacking is 
especially popular in the digital space in 
artistic practice (Filing, 2015), but not on¬ 
ly: every day, simply use a pseudonym 
instead of their real name on Facebook 
falls a form of diversion. This "resistance" 
to rules of the big platforms, practiced by 
the majority of users, which leads us 
Geert Lovink called tactical media, is "a 
collection of small dirty practices, digital 
micro-politics, if you want, tactical media 
inherit the legacy media 'alternative' Dur¬ 
ing our trip so we tried to identify the 
tensions that divide and connect the space 
as presented by the digital infrastructure 
and the space that is manifested in the 
literary imagination. We started a litera¬ 
ture and reading of literary texts on the 
Trans3. At the same time, we have em- 
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barked on a writing assignment of the 
territory with the production and 
geolocation our travelogue of a number of 
platforms (Twitter, Facebook, periscope, 
Tumblr, Trip Advisor, Open Street Map, 
blogs, etc.). An overview of this literary 
cartography is always availableonline. 

Gradually, as we were traveling, our 
publications on the web have assembled a 
subscriber who has been with us in our 
community are on the way to help us at 
times to write. This community, mainly 
made up of novelists and particulie- 
definitely active on Twitter poets (Claire 
Legendre, Frangois Bon, Patrice Desbiens, 
Jean-Simon Desrochers), followed our 
movements through the mediation of the¬ 
se platforms and added their literary ref¬ 
erences, history, music, etc. the places we 
were passing through. Our exchanges 
were then aggregated and organized on 
Storify. 

This first trip has uncovered a body of 
literature largely underestimated and un¬ 
derstudied us, through which we have 
defined more precisely the problem of 
space in the digital age. 

The road trip tradition of protest 

Obviously, our crossing the Trans re¬ 
invests literary journey tradition of road 
that has been identified in a number of 
writers - Kerouac, Steinbeck, Heat-Moon 
and Jacques Poulin Quebec - whose influ¬ 
ence on the North American imagination 
has been remarkable. Through these road 


trips that combine the research itself to 
the exploration of a continent that seems 
to stretch to the horizon, it is expressed in 
effect a mythology of the American coun¬ 
ter-culture capital. But the birth and de¬ 
velopment of the road trip are closely 
linked to the birth of motorway infra¬ 
structure and the development of modern 
means of transport that have changed our 
relationship with space and time. 

During the second half of the twentieth 
century, the highways have indeed re¬ 
newed the way we produce our space 
and give it meaning. The Trans - opened 
in 1962 - and illustrates the will to pro¬ 
duce a crossable space can quickly move 
goods and people. This is the very mean¬ 
ing of this infrastructure and its associat¬ 
ed values4 that disputed in 1982 Julio 
Cortazar and Carol 

Dunlop on a journey to a new genre, 
more openly concerned about a reflection 
on the policy of spatial construction. In 
Autonautes of cosmoroute (Cortazar and 
Dunlop, 1983), the pair of writers has 
made the journey from Paris to Marseille 
without ever leaving the A6, stopping in 
each travel area. Their experience was 
intended to divert the first meaning of 
this infrastructure: speed and quickness. 
Planning a trip a month in the Paris- 
Marseille, Dunlop and Cortazar to pro¬ 
foundly altered in the sense of torpedoing 
within its objectives and values. Taking 
the time to document, photograph and 
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describe their journey - do not visit in mo¬ 
torway service areas 75 - 

If today our space is partly structured 
by the following state roads and their im¬ 
plicit values, otherwise influenced by in¬ 
creasingly strong new digital infrastruc¬ 
ture, including Google Maps is an exam¬ 
ple others. In the space of the speed of a 
side - motorway that allow it to be effec¬ 
tive and productive by the values of capi¬ 
talism - the bride space entirely controlled 
almost managed and visible Google Maps 
- with traceability and knowledge of val¬ 
ues "symptomatic line" data of a certain 
culture Silicon Valley. In fact, it's not as 
highway infrastructure that must now be 
questioned - and possibly distract - but 
the digital infrastructure, which marks a 
turning point in the production of space. 
This is probably why the writers have 
been many in recent years, to consider 
how digital tools shape the world and the 
consequences of that influence. Many of 
them have invested include Google map¬ 
ping software (Google Maps, Earth and 
Street View) in fancy clutches, while these 
programs have in turn influenced their 
work in formal writing. These projects 
have obviously led to new works media 
(Traques tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a 
Buffalo crossing Frangois Bon or collec¬ 
tive project Around the day in 80 worlds), 
but also built the romantic generation 
non-digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in sen¬ 
sitive program or Olivier Cadiot in A ma¬ 


gician in the summer). Many of them 
have invested include Google mapping 
software (Google Maps, Earth and Street 
View) in fancy clutches, while these pro¬ 
grams have in turn influenced their work 
in formal writing. These projects have ob¬ 
viously led to new works media (Traques 
tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a Buffalo 
crossing Frangois Bon or collective project 
Around the day in 80 worlds), but also 
built the romantic generation of non¬ 
digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in sensitive 
program or Olivier Cadiot in A magician 
in the summer). Many of them have in¬ 
vested include Google mapping software 
(Google Maps, Earth and Street View) in 
fancy clutches, while these programs 
have in turn influenced their work in 
formal writing. These projects have obvi¬ 
ously led to new works media (Traques 
tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a Buffalo 
crossing Frangois Bon or collective project 
Around the day in 80 worlds), but also 
built the romantic generation of non¬ 
digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in sensitive 
program or Olivier Cadiot in A magician 
in the summer). 

Among these projects, in particular to 
emphasize the experiment conducted by 
Anne Savelli and Pierre Menard who 
conducted under the auspices of Dunlop 
and Cortazar, that same trip from Paris to 
Marseille, from now on Street View. The 
work they have pulled, not to come 
(2015), consists of a series of screenshots 
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of Street View that both writers have tried 
to (re) develop narrative or better in fic¬ 
tion. They managed to scuttle the soft¬ 
ware repository indispensable to return to 
the digital representation of biographical 
space and poetic aspects (Monjour, Vitali 
Rosati-, Wormser 2016). This subversion 
of the Street View referential function 
highlights how these images purely in¬ 
formative, especially deictic (this is the 
road of Marseilles) contain virtual ac¬ 
counts waiting to upgrade. The display 
images on Google exploited streets. Send 
carry with them the ontological paradox¬ 
es of photography. So we come to won¬ 
der: a place does not exist in the first 
place by the stories that cross it, for what 
we lived there? 

In the place, real, imaginary, one that 
sets the way for the layer of time does not 
exist. His body of paper or meat, his 
words, what he remembers and what he 
went through, what he believed and how 
he lived, was crossed by him, do not reg¬ 
ister. is not found in time T, in which the 
second world is frozen to allow explora¬ 
tion (rotation and rocking, pushed against 
the zoom retreat, bonds) (Savelli and 
Menard). 

What is the exact nature of space that 
appears on the screen? A representation 
of real space? Its extension? A virtual 
space? Through writing experience that 
we largely inspired Anne Savelli Pierre 
Menard and we stress the concept of 


space it is now being redefined. We there¬ 
fore ask: what is the space in the digital 
age? 

The spatial issues in the digital age 
since 1990, the technologies and infra¬ 
structures' was often analyzed as if they 
produced another space, separate from 
the physical space. In this sense, the con¬ 
cepts are often used to "cyberspace" (cre¬ 
ated as part of science fiction by Gibson, 
1984) and "deterritorialization". The con¬ 
cepts of "virtual" and "virtual reality" 
were cited as evidence of a gradual loss 
the materiality of the relationship to space 
(Serres, 1996 Virilio and Small, 1996; 
Koepsell, 2003). More recently, following 
the technologies and practices mutations, 
researchers tend to no longer consider the 
digital space toward the seemingly "non¬ 
digital space." Today we live in a hybrid 
space that IT systems are involved in the 
construction and structure (Beaude, 2012. 
Vitali Rosati-, 2016). 

If it is appropriate to reverse the para¬ 
digm adopted in 1990 and said that the 
space we live in is a digital space, how 
can we characterize this space? You can 
correctly answer this question without 
first formulation of a working definition 
of the concept of space. While it is impos¬ 
sible to conduct a comprehensive analysis 
of this issue, however important, howev¬ 
er we can clarify in what sense we use 
this concept. In 'other areas' (1984), Fou¬ 
cault explains that the space was con- 
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ceived in the history of thought as loca¬ 
tion, size and location. In the Middle Ag¬ 
es, the space was organized hierarchical¬ 
ly. Its architecture was stable and defined 
by transcendent forces. The area was the 
location of objects in this hierarchy. This 
pattern changes again radically Renais¬ 
sance where space is interpreted mathe¬ 
matically as a scope, uniform extension 
that can be measured objectively. The 
space becomes the set of points can be 
identified using numbers (ie, the idea Gal¬ 
ilean and Cartesian space, which can be 
represented with three axes numbered). 

In modern and contemporary societies, 
the space was rather conceived as loca¬ 
tion, that is to say, like all relationships 
between objects. It is this sense that we 
consider here. Relations between objects 
can be several orders may indicate the 
distance (near / far), accession (in / out, 
against a group defined by example), vis¬ 
ibility, relevance, etc. These relationships 
are distinguished as they can lead values: 
space, in this sense, is symbolic. For ex¬ 
ample, the fact that someone belongs - or 
does not belong - to belong to a group 
called mean - or not - to a specific identi¬ 
ty. Or the fact that someone is more or 
less visible reflects its level of importance 
and power within a particular group. To 
understand the space,5. The position of 
an object in space and falls all the reports 
rather symbolic symbolic that this object 


has with other objects in space in ques¬ 
tion. So we considered the TCH. 

Let us now focus on the specific case of 
the digital space. Previously, remember 
that the term "digital" can hardly be un¬ 
derstood in a purely technical sense. As 
demonstrated by Milad Doueihi (2011), 
the digital must certainly be understood 
as a reference to culture a variety of tools, 
but also a set of values, practices, technol¬ 
ogies and infrastructures that shape our 
contemporary society. In this sense, the 
digital space is the space of our society in 
the digital age, one in which we live and 
where we live. The digital space is exactly 
how our culture is a digital culture - and, 
as one might speak of modern or contem¬ 
porary space space, the digital word now 
characterizes the whole culture of our so¬ 
ciety (Vitali-Rosati, 2014A). From this def¬ 
inition, the ' 

This hypothesis is not as radical as it 
sounds, especially if we take the trouble 
to examine the web more closely. While 
the digital can not be reduced to the web, 
it is still true that the web is one of the 
phenomena that most profoundly con¬ 
tributed to the production of what we call 
the 'digital culture'. Undeniably, the rapid 
spread of the web since 1990 has been one 
of the factors of this "digital conversion" 
(Doueihi, 2011). In this regard, if the digi¬ 
tal culture can not be reduced to the web, 
this remains one of the most important 
phenomena of this culture. Understand- 
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ing the web, its structures and dynamics 
is essential if we are to grasp the charac¬ 
teristics of digital culture. But the web is 
made of writing: the pictures and videos 
are writing, since they are made of code - 
a code that has precisely the function of 
creating a special structure of relation¬ 
ships between objects. In this sense, the 
web is primarily an architectural space: a 
set of relationships between objects. It 
'also entirely concrete and material. The 
objects are part are joined by material re¬ 
lations between deuxobjets found on the 
web, there is a distance as precise and de¬ 
fined exactly as in the non-digital space. 
We can measure the distance between a 
profile on Facebook and another, for ex¬ 
ample, the amount of mutual friends or 
the confidentiality rules in force in the 
device. More generally. It 'also entirely 
concrete and material. The objects are 
part are joined by material relations be¬ 
tween deuxobjets found on the web, there 
is a distance as precise and defined exact¬ 
ly as in the non-digital space. We can 
measure the distance between a profile on 
Facebook and another, for example, the 
amount of mutual friends or the confiden¬ 
tiality rules in force in the device. More 
generally. It 'also entirely concrete and 
material. The objects are part are joined 
by material relations between deuxobjets 
found on the web, there is a distance as 
precise and defined exactly as in the non¬ 
digital space. We can measure the dis¬ 


tance between a profile on Facebook and 
another, for example, the amount of mu¬ 
tual friends or the confidentiality rules in 
force in the device. More generally. 

In summary, the digital space is a 
space like everyone else, can identify four 
essential characteristics: the digital space 
is an architectural space that organizes 
the relationships between objects in our 
society; 

The digital space is a real space in 
which we live. The digital word is used 
here to refer to the space in which we live 
today - can not be limited to technology, 
because it has acquired a cultural sense 
that is a set of features, structures and 
values that describe our society. The digi¬ 
tal space is the space of our digital socie¬ 
ty, is the space in which we live and act; 
digital space is a hybrid space. Some rela¬ 
tionships that make this space is deter¬ 
mined by a network connection or anoth¬ 
er technology, but others are not depend¬ 
ent on electronic and related technologies. 
For example, in the digital space, the dis¬ 
tance between two objects is determined 
both by the positions of these objects of¬ 
fline and their position in an online data¬ 
base. It is the same as for the visibility of 
objects 

in cyberspace: I can see my computer 
as my interlocutor that I talk to on Skype; 

- the digital space is moving. Our ac¬ 
tions change. 
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The Trans introduced himself to us as 
a digital space, because it is, of course, a 
real architectural and hybrid space built 
by a set of relationships between cards 
(digital and non-digital), stories (literary, 
historical, private, tourism, etc.), images 
(photos, videos, etc.), scripts (multiple 
media), the road (and infrastructure), 
people who intersect, motels, restaurants. 
The challenge now for our research was 
to measure how we could organize our¬ 
selves these relationships in order to re¬ 
main the architects of our space. The con¬ 
cept of editorial content has been well es¬ 
tablished as the backbone of our theoreti¬ 
cal work. 

The principles of editorialisation 

The concept of "editorial content" has 
known for a decade a growing success 
with the French scientific community. It 
refers to the production and circulation of 
content in digital environments, but its 
exact meaning is still sometimes difficult 
to grasp how the researchers adopted, 
according to their uses, a broader defini¬ 
tion or narrower. 

According to a first sense - rather nar¬ 
row - the editorial content is so designate 
all technical devices (network, servers, 
platforms, CMS, the search engine algo¬ 
rithms), structures (hypertext, multime¬ 
dia, metadata) and practical (annotations, 
comments, suggestions via social net¬ 
works), which helps produce and organ¬ 
ize content on the web. In other words. 


the editorial content is shaping instance 
and structuring content in a digital envi¬ 
ronment. In this sense, let's say you 
editorialisation qualification that becomes 
the issue under the influence of digital 
technologies. This first definition, howev¬ 
er, has a major drawback overlooking the 
fact that in our digital culture, almost eve¬ 
rything is publishing a restaurant editori¬ 
alised "on TripAdvisor and Google maps; 
our identity is "an editorial" on Facebook, 
on the website of our employer, on 
AirBnB and thousands of other platforms. 
In other words, any object exists only be¬ 
cause it is presented and structured in the 
digital space. 

Therefore, we are able to formulate a 
broader definition of editorial content, 
which is then designates all dynamic - or 
interactions of individual and collective 
actions with a particular digital environ¬ 
ment - that produce and structure the dig¬ 
ital space. This definition is based on the 
hybridization we just show between cy¬ 
berspace and the non-digital space. Struc¬ 
turing the digital space, therefore, it 
means structuring space in general. This 
is a key feature of the editorial content 
and what distinguishes it from editing 
and curation of content: it is not a ques¬ 
tion so much to structure the information 
we have on something; it comes to struc¬ 
ture this thing in place occupies in the 
world: we have an editorial things and 
not the information on things. Many ex- 
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amples show: the visibility of a restaurant 
- and then its place in the social space - 
also depends on his place on TripAdvisor 
or the list of a search engine. If the edito¬ 
rial content is the set of dynamics that de¬ 
termine the place of a thing in the digital 
space, then editorialize means concretely 
working on the same things. The partici¬ 
pating restaurant, an editorial in the ex¬ 
istence of the restaurant itself: the restau¬ 
rant as an editorial. The COD of the verb 
is not "existing information on the restau¬ 
rant ? , but the restaurant itself. It is there¬ 
fore more appropriate to speak of the 
world as content editorialisation 
editorialisation. set of dynamics that de¬ 
termine the place of a thing in the digital 
space, then editorialize means concretely 
working on the same things. The partici¬ 
pating restaurant, an editorial in the ex¬ 
istence of the restaurant itself: the restau¬ 
rant as an editorial. The COD of the verb 
is not "existing information on the restau¬ 
rant", but the restaurant itself. It is there¬ 
fore more appropriate to speak of the 
world as content editorialisation 
editorialisation. set of dynamics that de¬ 
termine the place of a thing in the digital 
space, then editorialize means concretely 
working on the same things. The partici¬ 
pating restaurant, an editorial in the ex¬ 
istence of the restaurant itself: the restau¬ 
rant as an editorial. The COD of the verb 
is not "existing information on the restau¬ 
rant", but the restaurant itself. It is there¬ 


fore more appropriate to speak of the 
world as content editorialisation 
editorialisation. 

Trans editorialize 

If editorialize structure means the 
space in which we live and editorial con¬ 
tent can be conceived as a spatial narra¬ 
tive creates relationships between objects. 
In this sense, the highway is nothing but a 
form of editorial content. The infrastruc¬ 
ture is part of the editorial content device. 
And this infrastructure - regardless - 
roads, urban development, transport and 
digital media platforms. During our trip, 
we put test this thesis, trying to produce 
space through a series of editorial content 
strategies: keep a journal of Marcello 
Vitali Rosati- trip, available on the per¬ 
sonal blog of the researcher; 

the publication of numerous tweets 
from the different project members quick¬ 
ly joined by a community that has rallied 
around our transcanl6 hashtag (this con¬ 
versation was the subject of a treatment 
on Storify by Marie-Christine Corbeil); 

the achievement of a Tumblr Post¬ 
cards from Google Street View of 
Servanne Monjour, which reached a trip 
"immobile" Street View app; publishing 
Erwan Geffroy of travel photos on 

Flickr; 

designing our most complete map on 
OpenStreetMap. 

Our experience and included the crea¬ 
tion of a series of collective dynamics of 
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reading and reading of digital media digi¬ 
tal number or not. However, editorialize 
Trans has meant to us, both through it in 
the car, stopping to sleep in hotels and eat 
in restaurants, plan our route using 
Google Maps, Twitter advance of our trip, 
read literary works on the space we were 
going through, producing new stories. 

At the end of our journey, three ele¬ 
ments are particularly attracted our atten¬ 
tion: the important role played by litera¬ 
ture in land construction, the ability of 
digital tools to be distracted and, finally, 
the decisive nature of the Internet com¬ 
munity in the success of the business of 
editorial content. First, we were im¬ 
pressed by the presence of French litera¬ 
ture, certainly expected to see emerge 
here and there, but that was ever-present 
reality in every step of our journey from 
Montreal to Calgary, undoubtedly 
TransCanada is inhabited by French- 
speaking and poetry. After the release of 
Montreal, lived as a liberation by the nar¬ 
rator on 132 (Anctil, 2012) to the Manitoba 
landscape and charm Sorrow (Roy 1984) 
that have so marked the ' Gabrielle Roy's 
childhood (we visited the home of St. 
Boniface), the Trans-Canada and its sur¬ 
roundings exert a strange fascination, the 
heroine of my solitude! (Couture- 
Lemieux, 2012) described it perfectly: 

I have not sufficiently described the 
sound of the Trans Canada Highway. The 
best is still to go, to sit and listen to some 


'. The folding chair, tar, in a beautiful 
summer day, the refreshing breeze pass¬ 
ing cars, the dust turning in pastoral 
movements. The good life! What made 
the ice! After all, the stench beach, is the 
marketing, mostly bikinis, but the way in 
which she pulls all means not to see the 
horror of men. It is a tube concentrates 
human folly overflow gizmos cheap, 
made in Rajasthan, packed into trucks 
anus, excessive consumption rapid diges¬ 
tion, the anger in the pop-hip-hop wave, 
hit and run, skunks moose and dead, 
horns, pustules carbon monoxide, the fac¬ 
es of children, pillows sold separately for 
installation in the comfort of his living 
room, the accidents in four simple falls, 
and so on. It messes up a tambourine 
tonitruent a thousand vehicles, simulta¬ 
neously at different frequencies in an or¬ 
chestra out of tune with a as a harmonic 
background. 

And 'it hums incessantly. She still 
trembles, the highway is the land in 
shock. (P. 20) 

Why raises many contradictory feel¬ 
ings, the way through Canada and the 
interconnection of different territories and 
cultures, sometimes leaving the impres¬ 
sion of a badly arranged marriage as Pa¬ 
trice Desbiens said, "It 'nice to Montreal 
and it's nice and Sudbury between the 
two that always hurt somewhere "(1988, 
p. 42). This is probably the reason why 
the TCH is widely covered in the subject 
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French literature. Fill the space poetry, 
stories, is a way of appropriating that 
contrasts with the dominant discourse 
(the institutions, in particular). The results 
of our action research can also be meas¬ 
ured at this level for transmission over 
networks extracts the French-Canadian 
literature, but also our construisan trave¬ 
logue. 

This ability of digital tools diversion 
did not fail to strike us. In fact, all the 
tools we have used appears to contain, in 
embryo, a poetic and plastic potential that 
contrasts with their primary function. 
This is for example the case of Google 
Street View, we diverted images on 
Tumblr Postcards from Google Street 
View. The principle was simple: he was 
put on a selection of Street View images, 
excerpts from literary texts of Canadians 
crossed spaces. For despite its actual prac¬ 
tice and mapping capabilities, you can not 
underestimate the influence of this soft¬ 
ware in the reinvention of the landscape - 
we already know that it is a building 
strongly influenced by the medium of 
representation. As there was a pictur¬ 
esque landscape, a landscape photo, etc. 
Street View is shaping a new type of 
landscape that must be considered criti¬ 
cally. Do not fall into the trap of 
referentiality and announced a supposed 
transparency and - noteworthy fact: the 
winter does not exist on the images Street 
View, which represents Canada in a 


summer permanent. The software keeps 
him with the photographic image quality 
(visual quality but also semiotic), show¬ 
ing an often surprisingly photogenic, rep¬ 
resenting Canada in the summer perma¬ 
nent. The software keeps him with the 
photographic image quality (visual quali¬ 
ty but also semiotic), showing an often 
surprisingly photogenic, representing 
Canada in the summer permanent. The 
software keeps him with the photograph¬ 
ic image quality (visual quality but also 
semiotic) 

If the temptation was strong, at times, 
during the making of this project, to find 
the exact locations mentioned in the text 
to match the literature to the software, 
this is illustrative imagination ", or at least 
reference, was quickly disappointed. Far 
from 'be consensual, each postcard fact 
generates a new level of significance after 
tensions between text and the image. The 
case bilingual English / French - this all 
along the Trans Canada Highway, but 
largely controversial poet Patrice 
Desbiens from - in this regard is quite 
significant: the end of our trip, the im¬ 
portance of s community is built around 
the project it seemed capital. Those who 
were willing to follow our journey from 
social networks have had a great influ¬ 
ence on our journey and our journey 
through the issuance of a series of rec¬ 
ommendations and participating with us 
- and without us - the editorial content of 
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the territory. In this sense, we can say that 
the editorial content has happened when 
it involves the loss of control of the per¬ 
son who started it. The editorial content is 
a form of what is called". 

The eventual exhaustion of space as 
David Harvey said that the geographical 
imagination is too important to be left on¬ 
ly geographers, our journey has allowed 
us to add: do not let the big multinational 
web just decided to build our own space. 
This belief in the basis of our project, we 
animated to reflect as literature, because it 
allows us to think and live in the Trans 
space offers strategies to free ourselves 
from the grip of multinational web. 
Gradually, as we went down the road, we 
realized that there is absolutely no differ¬ 
ence between Google Maps and on the 
road: both are part of the same space of 
the device production. And with the 
roads, as with our Dodge pedals or our 
phone and our shelves, we interacted in 
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Abstract 

Abstract 

In Vietnamese, ru means" lullaby "rock. "" (Ru, p. 7) it also takes the power of language, 
this time on the physical side of the page. Some vocabulary words are translated in the text, even 
when they are not mentioned in it, to attend an authentic context in situ. Some specific cultural 
elements of the country are listed in their own language, The aesthetic renewal suggested by 
migrant writings in 1980 breathed new challenges in Quebec literature: migration, exile, de¬ 
bates about identity and otherness in Quebec, to mention only the most pregnant at the time. 
Robert Dion noted that the Quebec literature is offered as a thought "in favor of all the hy¬ 
brids." Even if a certain saturation of the category eliminates these problems by the 2000s, Kim 
Thuy reflects the persistence of these questions in writing Quebec, offering a new poetics of the 
hybrid through its Vietnamese-pen. 

Keywords: Kawasaki City; Representative Assembly, 'Kawasaki Way'; Historical Institu¬ 
tionalism 

As a result of the slowdown of the na- called the poet Robert Berrouet Oriol in 
tional question in 1980, Quebec literature 1986. Note written as Quebecoite The 
testifies to the rise of migrant writing, and (1983) Regine Robin, How to Make Love 
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to a Negro without tiring (1985) Dany 
Laferriere, the memory of water (1992) 
and Chen Ying mirrors Pavilion (1995) 
sergio Kokis which all suggest a renova¬ 
tion making literary aesthetic break with 
tradition, infusing new issues: migration, 
exile, debates about identity and other¬ 
ness in Quebec, to mention only the most 
pregnant. Robert Dion, in 1997, notes that 
"Quebec literature allows [then] impreg¬ 
nated by global movements, in particular 
by the thought of postmodernism - a 
deterritorialised and dehistoricized 
thought, suitable for all hybridizations" (p 
189) .. Even if a certain saturation of the 
category is felt by the 2000s, some writers 
still resonate with its literary themes that 
marked the end of the last century. Kim 
Thuy, through its Vietnamese-pen, re¬ 
flects the persistence of these questions in 
writing Quebec, although it remains rele¬ 
vant. ru (2009) Man (2013) and sixth 
(2016) and to express all three problems 
that deregulation of the post-national con¬ 
text and their propensity to mutual cul¬ 
tural influence. In these novels now de¬ 
scribe as postexiliquesl to "describe the 
unique aspect of stories that are no longer 
constrained by traditional forms of" 
(Harel shift, 2005, p.20), Kim Thuy offers 
a new hybrid poetic in Quebec where 
'another has always been multiple. In this 
article, I will be examining the importance 
of trace evoked by Pierre Nepveu writ¬ 
ings migrants, mainly manifested in Kim 


Thuy linguistic and culinary. Through 
persistence identity debates in our cor¬ 
pus, importance of trace evoked by Pierre 
Nepveu writings migrants, mainly mani¬ 
fested in Kim Thuy linguistic and culi¬ 
nary. Through persistence identity de¬ 
bates in our corpus, importance of trace 
evoked by Pierre Nepveu writings mi¬ 
grants, mainly manifested in Kim Thuy 
linguistic and culinary. Through persis¬ 
tence identity debates in our corpus. 

The importance of linguistic clues 
Pierre Nepveu noticed in 1988 in the 
ecology of the real, the migrant Quebec 
imagery itself as "a trace universe of con¬ 
crete actions" (p. 202). The plurality of 
migrant identity gush test very tear-off 
material in the literature. Their expression 
is then plays in particular circumstances, 
and through the tensions, paradoxes, lim¬ 
its "(p. 202) While it is very different in 
their stories, novels Kim Thuy are the dis¬ 
covery of a geographical break first, that 
of diaspora Vietnamese Quebec, ru grabs 
the story - you could almost believe auto¬ 
biographical - Nguyen an Tinh, a Granby 
Vietnamese in retrospect raises his gaze 
on his personal history, which inevitably 
part of the collective flight history boat 
people in 1970 MAN a bit 'distance them¬ 
selves from this traumatic experience say¬ 
ing romantic relationship, but also the 
hybrid process of acculturation of Viet¬ 
namese arrived as adults in Quebec after 
a childhood on the banks of 
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Mekong. VI, his most recent novel, 
tells the transition to adult life of a shy 
teenager in exile, surrounded by his 
mother and his brothers, between Quebec 
City and Montreal. This tension of Kim 
Thuy characters, which is first of all the 
space, is emblematic of migrant writing: 
Regine Robin, of French origin, stipulated 
for example in Love Yiddishesso 
habiteraittoujoursun "In- 

between" incurable, I write only of a 
place, that of "including" in-between, the 
inter-ocean-between-languages, between 
the two ideologies "(p. 29). 

The period between the two lan¬ 
guages, hybrid and plural language sys¬ 
tem is an important sign of topical tearing 
Kim Thuy. The mother tongue, the Viet¬ 
namese here, gradually lost, and re¬ 
registration in another language system is 
done only partially. The characters of his 
novels remain permanently under French 
students in Quebec while sometimes po¬ 
larizing relations with regret in Vietnam¬ 
ese: "I had to learn my mother tongue, I 
had given up too soon." (Ru, p. 88) The 
hybridity the language system is material¬ 
ized in a nearly constant translation of 
expressions from the source language, 
often on the margins of the text, ru opens 
on a first occurrence of this phenomenon, 
in support of the dictionary: "In French, 
ru means" brook "and, figuratively" flow 
(tears, blood. Silver) "" (Historical Dic¬ 
tionary). In Vietnamese, ru means "lulla¬ 


by", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also takes the 
tension of language, this time on the 
physical side of the page. Some vocabu¬ 
lary words are translated in the text, even 
when they are not mentioned in it, to at¬ 
tend a authentic contextualization in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are listed in their own language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator man brings elegance. Other cultural 
practices are also presented simultane¬ 
ously in both languages, such as tradi¬ 
tional poetry known to all Vietnamese, 
endlessly repeated by his mother: "(His¬ 
torical Dictionary accompanied by an 
equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance . Other cultural prac¬ 
tices are also presented simultaneously in 
both languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: "(Historical Dic¬ 
tionary). In Vietnamese, ru means" lulla¬ 
by "," rock. "" (Ru, p. 7) it also takes the 
power of language, this time on the phys¬ 
ical side of the page. Some vocabulary 
words are translated in the text, even 
when they are not mentioned in it, to at¬ 
tend an authentic context in situ. Some 
specific cultural elements of the country 
are listed in their own language, accom¬ 
panied by an equivalence in the host lan- 
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guage, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese- 
cut tunic, the mother of the narrator as a 
man carries with elegance . Other cultural 
practices are also presented simultane¬ 
ously in both languages, such as tradi¬ 
tional poetry known to all Vietnamese, 
endlessly repeated by his mother: In Vi¬ 
etnamese, ru means "lullaby", "rock". 
"(Ru, p. 7) He also takes the tension of 
language, this time on the physical side of 
the page. Some vocabulary words are 
translated in the text, even when they are 
not mentioned in it, to attend a authentic 
contextualization in situ. Some specific 
cultural elements of the country are listed 
in their own language, accompanied by 
an equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator man brings el¬ 
egance. Other cultural practices are also 
presented simultaneously in both lan¬ 
guages, such as traditional poetry known 
to all Vietnamese, endlessly repeated by 
his mother: In Vietnamese, ru means 
"lullaby", "rock". "(Ru, p. 7) He also takes 
the tension of language, this time on the 
physical side of the page. Some vocabu¬ 
lary words are translated in the text, even 
when they are not mentioned in it, to at¬ 
tend a authentic contextualization in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are listed in their own language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 


rator man brings elegance. Other cultural 
practices are also presented simultane¬ 
ously in both languages, such as tradi¬ 
tional poetry known to all Vietnamese, 
endlessly repeated by his mother: Some 
vocabulary words are translated in the 
text, even when they are not mentioned in 
it, to attend an authentic context in situ. 
Some specific cultural elements of the 
country are given in the native language, 
accompanied by an equivalence in the 
host language, as ao dai (Man, p. 20), Vi¬ 
etnamese-cut tunic, the mother of the nar¬ 
rator as a man carries with elegance . 
Other cultural practices are also present¬ 
ed simultaneously in both languages, 
such as traditional poetry known to all 
Vietnamese, endlessly repeated by his 
mother: Some vocabulary words are 
translated in the text, even when they are 
not mentioned in it, to assist in an authen¬ 
tic context in situ. Some specific cultural 
elements of the country are listed in their 
own language, accompanied by an equiv¬ 
alence in the host language, as ao dai 
(Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, the 
mother of the narrator as a man carries 
with elegance . Other cultural practices 
are also presented simultaneously in both 
languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: accompanied by an 
equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator as a man car- 
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ries with elegance. Other cultural practic¬ 
es are also presented simultaneously in 
both languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: accompanied by an 
equivalence in the host language, as ao 
dai (Man, p. 20), Vietnamese-cut tunic, 
the mother of the narrator as a man car¬ 
ries with elegance. Other cultural practic¬ 
es are also presented simultaneously in 
both languages, such as traditional poetry 
known to all Vietnamese, endlessly re¬ 
peated by his mother: 

Trong Jam bang sen gi dep 
La xanh, bong Trang lai chen Nhuy 
Vang 

Nhuy vang bong Trang, The xanh, 

Gan Chang Bun hoi ma tanh mui 
sandwich. 

In the marshes, what it is more beauti¬ 
ful as the lotus. 

Where competition green leaves, white 
petals and yellow stamens, pistils yellow, 
white petals, green leaves. 

Near the mud, but his stench. (Man, p. 

81) 

A few pages later, this poem by Rumi, 
Persian poet of the thirteenth century 
built at the turn of a conversation: 

A fine apple hanging 
in love with your stone. 

That perfect shot derive my clips. 

An attractive suspended apple 
in love with your roller 


the perfect start to cut the stem. (Man, 
p. 87) 

However, the translation process takes 
a few detours and sometimes deal with 
situations that appear to be intractable. 
The multiple meanings of certain terms 
and areas creates problems that lead to 
question the narrator of man takes gladly. 
The Vietnamese GHE I can for example 
be translated as "cool mom 'or' mother 
mangy" (Man, p. 23), thereby affecting 
more or less directly on the meaning and 
the idea that the reader is his stepmother. 
Obviously volunteer for learning a second 
language, the narrator is particularly in¬ 
terested in the etymological path of 
words, as long as they suggest some in¬ 
consistencies in a new look: 

The transition from one system to an¬ 
other stumbles on the language features 
in which learning too formatted incon¬ 
sistencies "between French and English, 
the false friends lay snares, and each time, 
I gave in." (Man, p. 123) the translation 
process then fight between two disparate 
linguistic operations and whose equiva¬ 
lences are necessarily approximate. The 
narrator recalls that "although the Viet¬ 
namese is written in his day, most of the 
words still bear traces of the ideograms 
original image" (VI, p. 30). He is interest¬ 
ed in breaking the Chinese ideograms few 
pages later also - to join her husband sta¬ 
tioned in Shanghai - analyzing deriva¬ 
tives and associations: (. VI, p 70) 
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The distance is also apparent through 
the lexical richness do not necessarily find 
a language to another. Ru The narrator 
believes that "the act of love is the transla¬ 
tion from one language to another, must 
be learned" (ru, p. 104), the steady recov¬ 
ery VI, which focuses on the plurality lex¬ 
ical verb " love "in Vietnamese:" love to 
madness, I love to be frozen as a tree, love 
until he lost consciousness, fatigue, aban¬ 
donment of self "(vi p. 104). but positives - 
- The comic situations are multiplying, 
especially when he sees learning its limits 
with regard to the practice of the lan¬ 
guage: the idiomatic, for example, leads 
to occasional misunderstandings: "The 
first time I heard the expression Quebec" 
are you in my bubble " I thought my in¬ 
terlocutor told me his friendship for al¬ 
lowing me to be in her thoughts, on the 
inside, while he actually wanted me to let 
myself go. "(VI, p. 59) In Vietnam, the 
phonetic closeness of some terms and the 
importance of differentiation accents here 
and there to create dissonances that point 
in the narrative among the tourists travel¬ 
ing in Asia, as in the words" urinate "and" 
pepper "" These two words differ only by 
an accent, an almost imperceptible tone 
for the untrained ear. A simple accent to a 
simple moment of happiness. "(Ru, p. 
129) Although the translation is ambigu¬ 
ous, even in times gruesome, sometimes 
this process remains inert, as simply im¬ 
possible. The original language reflects a 


first cultural reality, which it is located in 
a spatial or geographical context, but in 
the sixth, which is also found in the expe¬ 
rience of time - historical time - she is 
struggling to "the Vietnamese language I 
knew was marked by exile and frozen in 
an old reality, the one before the presence 
of the Soviet Union and close ties with 
Cuba, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Romania 
... "(vi p. 100-101), the narrator then there 
is the living testimony of a language and 
a frozen history and downtime when he 
left for the host countries. On the contra¬ 
ry, in language and cognitive process that 
characterizes the discovery of the host 
language, Kim Thuy combines the living 
language through recurring figures in ru 
and MAN would like allegories of lan¬ 
guage. These adjuvants, often elderly, 
language and are critical to the source of 
the French transmission narrators for the¬ 
se migrants. In this is Mr. Minh, the own¬ 
er of a Chinese restaurant in the Cote-des- 
Neiges, where the father of the narrator 
was working as a delivery man, who 
"overcame the desire to write" him (ru, p 
97.): 

He, who was not the sky that had 
saved was writing. He wrote several 
books during his years in re-education 
camp, and always on the single piece of 
paper that had a page on top of another, 
one chapter after another, a story without 
result [...] recited to me the words to the 
user dictionary: nummular, whining. 
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quadraphonic, in extremis, Sacculina, 
logarithmic, bleeding ... like a mantra, like 
a march towards the void. (Ru, p. 97). 

The narrator tells of Man also has a 
neighbor who she calls "a living diction¬ 
ary" (Man, p. 59) 

The neighbors considered crazy, be¬ 
cause he gave daily as jambosier, where 
recite French words and their definitions. 
His dictionary is held against him 
throughout his youth, he had been confis¬ 
cated, but continued to turn the head [...] 
pages. 

Humer: suck the nose smell. Smelling 
the air. Humer wind. Humer fog. Hume 
fruit! Hume! Jambose, also called the love 
apple in Guyana. Hume! (Man, p. 59) 

The narrator is captured by language, 
that persists you well after the transition 
in the host countries. 

culinary mediation 

Another major brand is well up in the 
poetic hybrid Kim Thuy through the culi¬ 
nary universe that inhabits it. Those who 
have studied the author's personal jour¬ 
ney Quebec "rose-colored glasses" 2 re¬ 
member his debut in his Ru Nam restau¬ 
rant of Notre-Dame in Montreal, before 
the media success of his first novel ru. In 
his writings, the traditional dishes, either 
Vietnamese or not, is like a first cultural 
mediation between peoples, particularly 
present in the sixth. The kitchen then 
erected in sharing the tradition for expat¬ 
riate communities in Montreal celebrating 


the new year with the Association of Vi¬ 
etnamese women of Quebec Complexe 
Desjardins sell the "Rolls, stuffed ravioli, 
hot cakes, cassava cake" (I, p. 81) in the 
kiosks. Food is also 1 ' chance for inter- 
generational transmission of files through 
the preparation of traditional dishes, "But 
the food has settled there, his mother and 
me, since I was the one who found the 
ground that the tooth had broken into 
their obsession with a ligament chicken 
feet sold in the front window of the 
house. "(VI, p. 73) the food will be the size 
of a fundamental cultural heritage carrier 
of a tradition handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation. In addition, Kim Thuy 
spontaneously gives a historical perspec¬ 
tive to the discovery of the food. The field 
of culinary and is the site of a collective 
history reinvestment through the sharing 
of food, since it was I who found the 
ground that the tooth had broken into 
their obsession with a ligament chicken 
feet sold in the front window of the 
house. "(VI, p. 73) The food will be the 
size of a fundamental cultural heritage 
carrier of a tradition handed down from 
generation to generation. In addition, Kim 
Thuy spontaneously gives a historical 
perspective to the discovery of the food. 
The field of culinary and is the site of a 
collective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food, since it was I who 
found the ground that the tooth had bro¬ 
ken into their obsession with a ligament 
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chicken feet sold in the front window of 
the house. "(VI, p. 73) The food will be the 
size of a fundamental cultural heritage 
carrier of a tradition handed down from 
generation to generation. In addition, Kim 
Thuy spontaneously gives a historical 
perspective to the discovery of the food. 
The field of culinary and is the site of a 
collective history reinvestment through 
the sharing of food. 73) The food will be 
the size of a fundamental cultural herit¬ 
age carrier of a tradition handed down 
from generation to generation. In addi¬ 
tion, Kim Thuy spontaneously gives a his¬ 
torical perspective to the discovery of the 
food. The field of culinary and is the site 
of a collective history reinvestment 
through the sharing of food. 73) The food 
will be the size of a fundamental cultural 
heritage carrier of a tradition handed 
down from generation to generation. In 
addition, Kim Thuy spontaneously gives 
a historical perspective to the discovery of 
the food. The field of culinary and is the 
site of a collective history reinvestment 
through the sharing of food. 

I tried to take a few pieces of twenty 
years of the Vietnam behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain dragging restaurants-tables. Opposite 
my hotel, there were several. One offered 
chopsticks liver sausage, other noodles 
sauteed and more, Tonkinese soups. I 
ended my day with this soup that nothing 
like cooked in Montreal, Los Angeles, 
Paris, Sydney and Saigon seemed. The 


hanoienne version sold only with a few 
slices of beef bleeding, while I had always 
eaten this dish with a dozen ingredients, 
including tendons, stomach, hock, Thai 
basil, bean sprouts ... (I, p. 102) 

More than a cultural, culinary takes 
the form of ru duties, in which the narra¬ 
tor intends to defend the memory of men 
imprisoned in diet re-education camps in 
1970 and their wives, who brought them 
some food not knowing if they were alive: 
" in memory of these women, I prepare 
from time to time the browned meat to 
my son, to preserve, to repeat these ges¬ 
tures of love. "(Ru, p. 44) This tradition is 
broken by supplying the North American 
context, which marks only very rarely 
cultural transmission or a duty of 
memory. He The narrator is surprised 
"that he could not help noting with sad¬ 
ness that his American wife fed him 
mainly frozen foods" (VI, p. 124). Frozen 
plates, wide cells indefinitely, so are the 
symbol of an identity loss celebrated in 
the new continent of mass culture. This 
denial of otherness identity in foreign 
traditional dishes and leads some of the 
stars lie border from not declaring the 
food that lead - "I have nothing to eat" 
(VI, 124 p.) - confessing this fact some ac¬ 
culturation obscured by neglect of Viet¬ 
namese culinary practices. For a contigu¬ 
ous phenomenon, the report reflects the 
culinary alike cultural alterity that is syn- 
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onymous with regular travel and discov¬ 
ery, symbolic minimum. In the sixth ever, 
examples of these are culinary flooding 
elsewhere. The father of the narrator, dip¬ 
lomat, returns from his travels unknown 
specialties in Vietnam: My father was re¬ 
ported discovery delights us also, from 
anise Flavigny foie gras, through melons 
sometimes available in some French res¬ 
taurants in Saigon. "(VI, p. 42) This dis¬ 
covery of space foods creates a culinary 
mapping space, the place sometimes of¬ 
fering only reality that his food special¬ 
ties. A few pages later, the food is associ¬ 
ated other cultural practices inscribed in 
space, through Tan, a friend of the broth¬ 
ers of the narrator: 

Tan introduced us to spaghetti 
carbonara, then with bacon and Parme¬ 
san. He sang songs in Italian Pavarotti 
and imitating. He showed La Dolce Vita 
and all other Marcello Mastroianni film. 
He showed to my mother and me paso 
doble, tango, cha-cha-cha. Black Magic 
Woman Santana still turning heads at the 
rhythm of "one, two, cha-cha-cha." (I, p. 
84) 

However, the food turns increasingly 
anchored in space and sometimes allows 
an escape, as it is fictitious. The brother of 
the narrator is so hired a Japanese restau¬ 
rant where "there [is] guests traveling to 
Kobe" (VI, p. 51). Despite his Vietnamese 
origin, "his acrobatic movements agree¬ 
ment ingredients he [e] Japanese identity 


[...] and nourriss customers [ENT] their 
exotic dreams" (VI, p. 52). Yet the culinary 
draw a clear demarcation between the 
country of origin and the host country 
and a brand identity that renews the de¬ 
bate on diversity in Quebec: "It 'obvious 
that some tastes are exclusive and draw a 
strong identity border." ( man, p. 80) 

A renewed otherness 
The appearance of migrants written in 
1980 has weakened the Quebec tradition, 
which was part of the literature of the ear¬ 
lier device editorial indisputable Paris 
center. The stories of Robin Laferriere or 
Kokis have therefore set up a secondary 
space in a Quebec literature whose ac¬ 
tions have rarely been challenged, as 
demonstrated by the persistence of the 
soil until mid-1940 and that the issue of 
the national project. Migrant scriptures, 
tangible guarantees of discursive diversi¬ 
ty, they are put on the sidelines of a mi¬ 
nority literature now and then helped 
strengthen the field Maggiore Quebec as 
literature: "So, creating its own periphery, 
Quebec literature have solidified his seat 
identity." ( Harel, 2005, p. 23) in parallel, 
Quebec literature has invested question¬ 
ing of identity and otherness, adding 
complexity to the cross-cultural debate 
and pluralism that characterizes it, and 
especially the ability of Quebecers to de¬ 
termine for itself if it is another. Stone 
Nepveu evokes "ambiguity of this Quebec 
about diversity, dragging goes from" rec- 
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ognizing the other "on" the other is "" (p. 
202). This inherent problem with the 
trans-culture is reflected in the novels of 
Kim Thuy. The migrant character then 
deletes promptly for the benefit of the 
migrant framework ignoring these speci¬ 
ficities. In humans, the denial of the Que¬ 
bec identity relegates plurality some mi¬ 
grants into the margins: "He was of those 
who have lived too long in Vietnam to 
become Canadian. And, conversely, who 
have lived too long in Canada to Vietnam 
again, "(man, p). 

A cross-cultural specificity of the writ¬ 
ing of Kim Thuy seems to be his attach¬ 
ment to the name and symbol that con¬ 
fers. Onomastica is obviously a practice 
rooted in a culture and language, and the 
importance of the name varies from one 
to another, as shown by the Vietnamese 
exile in Quebec for the protagonists of 
Kim Thuy. In the crossing of the boat 
people, ru complaint anonymity as an af¬ 
front to the face of death, but also a bla¬ 
tant loss of identity: "The others, who had 
sunk during the crossing had no names. 
They are anonymous dead." (Ru, p.24), as 
the name is a heritage that is passed from 
one generation to another: "He expressed 
his pride at having created both an em¬ 
pire and an enviable reputation by repeat¬ 
ing his name for each his children:" 
Therese Le Van An, Jeanne Le Van An,. 
Marie Le Van An ... and my father, Jean 
Le Van of the Year "(. VI, p 12) However, 


the identity of migrant slip deduced dis¬ 
solution of onomastica evident by the 
transition from one language to another:" 
history Vietnam, with a capital H [...] 
posed the accents of our water names [...]. 
He has also exposed our names to their 
senses, reducing foreign and strange 
sounds in French. (. Ru, p 12) "it, howev¬ 
er, reveals that onomastics may show 
some failures before the transition in 
space: It has also exposed our names to 
their senses, reducing foreign sounds and 
strange in French. (. Ru, p 12 ) "it, howev¬ 
er, reveals that onomastics may show 
some failures before the transition in 
space: it has also exposed our names to 
their senses, reducing foreign and strange 
sounds in French. (. Ru, p 12) "it, howev¬ 
er, reveals that onomastics may show 
some failures in space before the transi¬ 
tion: 

My name, Bao he has shown the bene¬ 
fit of my parents protect smaller. "If trans¬ 
lated literally, I small microscopic Pre¬ 
cious. "As in most cases in Vietnam, I was 
not able to be in the image of my name. 

Often the girls who call themselves 
"white" (Bach) or 

Snow "(Tuyet) have a very dark com¬ 
plexion, denominated boys 

Power "(Hung) or" strong "(Manh) 
fears the larger trials. As for me, I grew 
more and much better than average and 
the same impulse, I throw out the box. (I, 
p. 30) 
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For the mother named Xuan, the same 
onomastique hijacking applicable: "He 
agreed right away that the kids never 
would tell him:" You are my spring, 
"though his birth name, Xuan, meaning" 
spring "and has lived in a place called 
"the city of eternal spring." "(VI, p. 18) the 
Vietnamese tradition thus gives a symbol¬ 
ic name and invite us to consider 
onomastica not as a science, because it 
reveals failures evident in the facts, but as 
a predestination figurative physical or 
personality. However, Kim Thuy clearly 
highlights the inconsistencies of these an¬ 
cient practices, particularly regarding the 
trauma " My name I do not predestined to 
weather the storms of the deep sea and 
even less to share a hut in a refugee camp 
in Malaysia with an elderly lady who 
cried day and night for a month without 
explaining who they were fourteen chil¬ 
dren who accompanied him. "(. We, P 45) 
The slip onomastic from one language to 
work in a logic of absorption and trans¬ 
formation, as a linguistic loans language 
to another system: 

My grandfather had never protested 
when the teachers were given a French 
name. For lack of knowledge, by an act of 
resistance, his parents were not his given. 
So in classes from year to year, from one 
teacher to another, he had a new name, 
Henri Le Van An, Philippe Le Van An, 
Pascal Le Van An ... Of these names. 


maintained and Antoine Le Van An trans¬ 
formed in the last name (VI, p. 10) 

Despite wandering onomastica grand¬ 
father of the narrator, the Vietnamese 
name becomes the French name, that later 
generations have inherited, although its 
origin is in the will to resist through lan¬ 
guage. 

Meanwhile, the otherness plays in the 
hyphenation of the subsidiary. Exile, of¬ 
ten traumatic, interferes with genealogical 
gaps, which are similar to the cultural 
implicit broken by the passage of Vietnam 
in Quebec. The narrator of Man evokes 
the confused attitude of his guardian face 
female figures surrounding it: 

His approach [...] was that of a man 
uncertain, lost between the two worlds. 
He did not know if he had to cross the 
line before or after women. He did not 
know if his voice would be that of 
matchmaker or her. His hesitation when 
he spoke to the mother we all terraced. 
He called hodgepodge "big sister" (Chi), 
"Aunt" (CO) and "great-aunt" (BAC). 
(Man, p. 15) 

Inconsistencies regarding the country 
of origin and traditions of the host coun¬ 
try reflect a discomfort with cultural prac¬ 
tices. MAN is also emblematic of this mal¬ 
leability of post-traumatic genealogy from 
when the narrator reveals the front pages 
that does not know his father: "I did not 
know my father." (Man, p. 34) However, 
the genealogical groups are concise in the 
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novels of Kim Thuy. The Vietnamese tra¬ 
dition gives the importance the Quebec 
Genealogy culture is partly ignored, 
"When the Vietnamese meeting, the vil¬ 
lage and the original family tree are the 
two themes that open most conversations 
because we firmly believe we are what 
our ancestors were, that our destinies 
meet lives gestures that preceded us. 
"(man, p. 53) As mentioned by the narra¬ 
tor of you, the Vietnamese tradition plac¬ 
es a responsibility for the success that 
transcends generations. It does not belong 
to one person, but it's part of a family 
line: "The success of a child's parents and 
his ancestors." (I, p.60) Ru also defends 
the polarization of a family responsibility 
by duty that binds the narrator to his 
mother in the personal history, but also 
the collective history of the Vietnamese 
diaspora in Quebec after the trauma of 
exile: It does not belong to one person, 
but it's part of a family line: "the success 
of a child's parents and to his people. "(I, 
p.60) Ru also defends the polarization of a 
family responsibility from the duty which 
binds the narrator to his mother in the 
personal history. 

My birth was instructed to replace lost 
lives. 

My life had a duty to keep my mother. 

My name is Nguyen An Tinh and my 
mother, Nguyen An Tinh. My name is a 
simple variant of her since only a point as 
I differ from her, apart from her, I disso¬ 


ciate themselves from it. I was an exten¬ 
sion of her, even in the direction of my 
name. In Vietnam, its means "peaceful 
environment" and mine, "peaceful inside." 
For these almost interchangeable names, 
my mother confirmed it was because of it, 
that I would continue its history. (Ru, p. 
11 - 12 ) 

The narrator then binds here 
onomastica in genealogy. Yet the Viet¬ 
namese tradition also allows symbolic 
changes in genealogy. The narrator of 
Man evokes the multiplicity of matriar¬ 
chal figures of Vietnamese tradition. 
Aunts, like mothers, are responsible for 
the education of children: 

Often, aunts in a family are called 
"mother'hecause they have almost the 
same duty and the same check on the 
welfare and education of children. "(. 
Man, P 109) Thus, even though she knows 
her biological mother, the narrator of Man 
is symbolically adopted from a friend 
who fill different roles:" Even before a 
word is spoken, and we became friends 
with the time, the sisters. He adopted as 
his adopted daughter. "(Man, p.54) The 
genealogical groups also play in the heart 
of the trauma. The hold of the boat during 
the crossing of boat people from Vietnam 
to China's coast, became the scene of a 
reshuffle and sometimes a complete 
overhaul of the genealogy its occupants: 
"In this isolated world, friendships creat¬ 
ed the slightest connection. Two class- 
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mates became sisters, both natives of the 
same city helped each other cousins were 
two orphans a family. "(VI, p. 46) The re¬ 
port to the otherness of post-exilic Kim 
Thuy materializes literature then through 
a Vietnamese battered tradition in its 
onomastica and genealogy. The contact 
with the transcultural, Quebec context is 
then defined as specific to a cultural hy¬ 
bridization 

Hybridizations and cultural memory 

Pierre Nepveu ecology of reality, 
called the writings Quebec migrants as "a 
cultural context in which the loan is often 
easy, the quiet hybridization, cosmopoli¬ 
tanism harmless" (p. 204) and was there¬ 
fore in favor of all types of hybridization, 
cultural, listen, and so literary. He then 
took the example of Quebecoite Regine 
Robin in 1983, which, according to him, 
showed a desire to "note any differences 
inventory, catalog, classification" (p. 204). 
This fragmentation in the form of the ex¬ 
perience of the multiplicity of cultures 
persists in the post-exilic Kim Thuy litera¬ 
ture, with redundancy - collecting stories 
that seldom more than one page - shows a 
certain permeability, ru The narrator, 

I say fragments of my past as if they 
were stories, humorist comic numbers or 
tales of faraway places with exotic decor, 
with unusual sounds, parodies characters. 
(P. 141) 

The writing is fragmentary, the bat¬ 
tered history. Analepses and prolepses 


are so unpredictable and follow the sud¬ 
den persistence of memories. This dis¬ 
jointed tale echoes what Peter Nepveu 
disorder qualified experience that charac¬ 
terizes Quebec to this migrant writes: 
"The contemporary here is basically de¬ 
fined as the experience of disorder, a dis¬ 
order even when it is not contingent or 
temporary but persistent, always re¬ 
newed. (Pp . 207) "Regine Robin has pre¬ 
ferred the term for this mosaic cultural 
transculture of migrant writing, he de¬ 
served it believes the celebration of a 
questioning of ethnic nationalism," a 
patchwork of programs, cultures, lan¬ 
guages, information and misinformation 
specific, that happiness! mix it all, the 
happiness of this mixture! "(1996, p. 305) 
Writing exilic Kim Thuy offers a mixed 
response to this exaltation of the cross- 
cultural. It is then synonymous with un¬ 
subscribe in space, as is the case for you, 
that "the narrator's father chose to be dip¬ 
lomatic [...] to live anywhere in the world 
without ever belong to a place" (VI, . 68). 
In ru, the narrator tells his return to Vi¬ 
etnam, which summarizes the spatial and 
cultural divide. In his anecdotal restau¬ 
rant, the waiter pointed out to him that no 
longer belongs to the same group as the 
Vietnamese left behind: "This young 
waiter reminded me that I could not have 
everything, I had not right to proclaim 
Vietnamese me because i had lost because 
of their fragility, their doubts, their fears. 
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And he was right to take me. "(Ru, 
pepaysement "(Nepveu, 1988, p. 204), 
thinking about transcultural induces 
game that transforms how immigrants 
and the host society, but which excludes 
both. The body's novel Kim Thuy, how¬ 
ever, insists on Western cultural suprem¬ 
acy, that often marks the period of pre¬ 
migration. the narrator of Man remem¬ 
bers his training inspired by the literary 
tradition through Bonjour Tristesse by 
Frangoise Sagan, Voltaire, Kafka, ehe 
Stranger Albert Camus and Les 
Miserables by Victor Hugo. In the sixth, 
the father of the diplomatic narrator pro¬ 
motes open face hybridization cultures 
celebrating the touch of American and 
European cultures, "My father never liked 
Cholon. He preferred the city of Saigon 
with French coffee and cocktail bar." (VI, 
p. 25) in addition, the coexistence of cul¬ 
tures alters perception and referentiality 
of certain characters. The mother of the 
narrator and her husband confronts the 
American actor Clark Gable when ap¬ 
plied brilliantine in the hair (VI p. 19), 
since this reference to take the place of 
other Vietnamese references. Ha, a family 
friend, also discusses the difference be¬ 
tween the Vietnamese and the Americans, 
beauty design in its favor: 

I wondered if my mother envied be 
able to exercise this casually through the 
rain of compliments he received from his 
teachers and fellow Americans. They cel¬ 


ebrated the beauty with chocolate bars, 
curlers, recordings of Louis Armstrong as 
the Vietnamese qualifiaient her dark 
complexion "wild." (I, p. 34) 

To counterbalance the dominant West¬ 
ern cultures in the pre and post¬ 
migration, writing Kim Thuy is also in the 
interest of reconciliation and working 
memory which reads in all three novels. 
Summon humans the weight of history 
for the Vietnamese, who inherit a collec¬ 
tive past. The mother of the narrator, 
thanks to her role as an actress of the rev¬ 
olution could prevent exclusion in the 
labor camps of the family, allegedly re¬ 
sponsible for the ruin of the country 
through its affiliation with the previous 
government. It suffers in this regard the 
emergence of the story from the point of 
ghosting past in the story, here through 
the memory of the new occupants of their 
large property under the old political re¬ 
gime: I wondered if it was unbearable to 
have his past planted along. Perhaps they 
hoped that compassion would take the 
new occupants, would restore their cor¬ 
ner of the house, that the past is no longer 
a stigma, so people no longer have to 
smear the controversial marker and faces 
of the old regime flags in the images and 
especially to reinstate the past to the pre¬ 
sent. (Man, p. 121-122) 

In the sixth, the same narrator evokes a 
certain weight of history and belonging 
transgresses generations: Sometimes par- 
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ents even honest not withstand the pres¬ 
sure of the weight of the history of a peo¬ 
ple that is transferred from one genera¬ 
tion to another. "(VI, p. 61) The story then 
transmits a cultural weight, but this 
transmission may also be saving. In a ca¬ 
thartic perspective, the narrator of Man 
then asks the mother to evacuate the past 
by writing offering him what to put on 
paper their painful memories: "I was of¬ 
fered notebook mom with Seyes lined 
paper like that used child [...] hoping she 
would write our story. "(Man, p. 115) The 
question then arises about the same 
chance to write the story. Pierre Nepveu 
has indicated that ' migrant experience 
memory meant "suffering that no longer 
exists, remember that you can not come 
back, or even what he has never lived" 
(1988:. 200). This analysis applies to the 
Kim Thuy body, citing a partial refusal of 
duty of memory induced by the parame¬ 
ter time and effort that would require 
such a process: "People are too busy with 
their daily survival for the time to write 
their story collective."(. Ru, p 47) In paral¬ 
lel, the historiographical path requires 
knowledge of the facts that are not ac¬ 
quired for all migrants, such as the VI ex¬ 
plicitly without a trace:" my story was 
cut, re-invented, no house the subject who 
has the mark of the ancestors. Contrary to 
the altar of the ancestors who witnessed 
all marriages, anniversaries of the de¬ 
ceased, the ceremony of the first day of 


the year for at least a hundred years. 
"(We., P 131) The story dies so sometimes 
the migration process," Absolutely no one 
will know the true story. "(Ru, p. 143) In 
his report to the past, the hybridization of 
the migrant culture Vietnamese therefore 
follows the respect or, conversely, a 
transgression of the tradition from 
memory. Nepveu Pierre explained that 
this memory is characterized by a" text 
striking migrant dilemma reminds her 
recollection, is haunted by the original 
and authentic, but must at the same time 
find out that somehow this obsession is 
not applicable "(1988, p. 200). the ceremo¬ 
ny of the first day of the year for at least 
one hundred years. "(We., P 131) The sto¬ 
ry dies so sometimes the migration pro¬ 
cess, "Absolutely no one will know the 
true story." (Ru, p. 143) In his report to the 
past, the hybridization of the migrant cul¬ 
ture Vietnamese therefore follows the re¬ 
spect or, conversely, a transgression of the 
tradition from memory. Pierre Nepveu 
explained that this memory is character¬ 
ized by a "text striking migrant dilemma 
reminds her recollection, she is haunted 
by the original and authentic, but must at 
the same time find out that somehow this 
obsession is not applicable" (1988, p. 200 ). 
the ceremony of the first day of the year 
for at least a hundred years. "(We., P 131) 
The story dies so sometimes the migra¬ 
tion process," Absolutely no one will 
know the true story. "(Ru, p. 143) In his 
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report to the past, the ' Hybridization of 
the migrant culture Vietnamese therefore 
follows the respect or, conversely, a 
transgression of the tradition from 
memory. Pierre Nepveu explained that 
this memory is characterized by a "text 
striking migrant dilemma reminds her 
recollection, she is haunted by the origi¬ 
nal and authentic, but must at the same 
time find out that somehow this obses¬ 
sion is not applicable" (1988, p. 200 ). 143) 
In his report to the past, the hybridization 
of the migrant culture Vietnamese there¬ 
fore follows the respect or, conversely, a 
transgression of the tradition from 
memory. Pierre Nepveu explained that 
this memory is characterized by a "text 
striking migrant dilemma reminds her 
recollection, she is haunted by the origi¬ 
nal and authentic. 

The poetics of otherness in the post- 
exilic corpus Thuy Kim reinvests latent 


problems in Quebec literature. After satu¬ 
ration of the writings migrants in the 
2000s, author feather Vietnamese reworks 
this literary aesthetics including in their 
own experience of exile. His world is still 
marked by the predominance of evidence 
that punctuate his writing, both through 
what Regine Robin inter-language calling 
here to linguistic assimilation of Vietnam¬ 
ese words, or food, which s' interferes in 
the story, including humans. The rela¬ 
tionship to otherness, however, distin¬ 
guished by its onomastic and genealogi¬ 
cal characteristics. The literature in Que¬ 
bec and remains conducive to hybridiza¬ 
tion, to experience the disorder as name 
Pierre Nepveu through identity and cul¬ 
tural practices that promote cross- 
cultural. unique impeccable multicultur- 
alism. Exile is sometimes lost, forgotten, 
watery eyes, "If you want to survive, 
depars now your identity." (Man, p. 27) 
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Abstract 

As in the 1960s, also in the 1970s, some methodological shortcomings continued in research 
work related to H. Javid. At that time, Javid's legacy was again assessed at the level of scientific 
and methodological democracy in the studies of Mammad Jafar, a literary critic and scholar. 
Only at that time H. Javid's work was not fully achieved, but comparatively in terms of the lev¬ 
el of Marxist methods. The articles were still written in accordance with Soviet ideology during 
the change of attitude towards Javid's criticism. 

Keywords: anti Javid campaign, researcher, literary criticism, Marxist methods, Soviet ide¬ 
ology, education, romanticism. 


G. Babakhanli-Javid critic and scientist 
evaluates that period as follows: "The 
years of 1964-1970 form perhaps the least 
productive period of Javid studies. And 
the strangest is that this period begins 
with an attack of set-back character to H. 
Javid's heritage and personality; with 
such an attack that we, may be, don't see 


it even in anti Javid campaign of 1930s" 
(7, p.5). 

We should also note that together with 
respected researchers like M. Ibrahimov, 
A. Zamanov, M. Mammadov, and A. 
Sultanli other Javid critic researchers as Y. 
Garayev, A. Ibadoghli, M. Alioghli and 
such likes had been investigating as well. 
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In those years new Javid critics like A. 
Aslanov, A. Afandiyev, Z. Akbarov, A. 
Ajalov and I. Ibragimov came to sight. 
Their explorations have special signifi¬ 
cance in revealing this great classic's poet¬ 
ics; aesthetic, philosophical, religious out¬ 
looks and relations with the world ro¬ 
manticism. 

Islam Ibrahimov's large capacious crit¬ 
ical article "The Writer and the Criticism" 
which was printed in "Azerbaijan" jour¬ 
nal was of attack character and met with a 
literary criticism and high sense of confu¬ 
sion in the public. In 1930s, this article 
with attack character was not traditional¬ 
ly against critical objects "The Prophet" 
and "Lame Teymur", but devoted to the 
"Devil" tragedy. The most unforgivable 
part of the article is that joining the sharp 
polemics with Javid critics like Y. 
Garayev and M. Jafar, the author, justify¬ 
ing the fairly perishing of H. Javid and 
other writers-repression sacrifices of 1930, 
protested against their idealization and 
wrote: "... while writing about this or oth¬ 
er writers who had been victims of the 
personality reverence, it is absolutely nec¬ 
essary to take into consideration socio- 
historical condition, investigate very 
deeply, reveal contradictions in his crea¬ 
tive work and show indignities and de¬ 
fects" (1, pp.17-18). 

The author, in his attitude to H. Javid's 
literary heritage, being grounded on M. 
Jafar-Javid critic and scientist's faults 


stood in his Marxist literary critic posi¬ 
tion:"... as about heritage attitude M. 
Jafar stood in a true, i.e. Marxist literary 
critic position. He fairly revealed a reac¬ 
tionary essence of "Lame Teymur" and 
"Devil". Marxist critics did not keep the 
idea of exonerating the works "Lame 
Teymur" and "Devil" (1, p. 19). 

Putting forward a lot of sharp and 
ruthless accusations in each line and sen¬ 
tence of his article against not only H. 
Javid's creative work, but A. Javad, Y. V. 
Chemenzeminli, other personalities and 
writers who became victims of the rever¬ 
ence as well, the author wrote: "... the 
literary critics who want to see pan Turk¬ 
ish tendencies, like or not and rounda¬ 
bout way, extinguish the fire of literary 
battles of 1920-1930s. They deny the flam¬ 
ing fire, struggle against an approach of 
literature to the people and life, the lan¬ 
guage becoming pure; struggle for mod¬ 
ern themes, establishment of socialist re¬ 
alism methods, against pan Turkish 
tendencies, manifestations of "art is for 
art" principle, efforts of being far from 
reflecting the Soviet life" (1, p.19). 

That is true, that Y. Garayev notified 
strained relation towards such an abnor¬ 
mal criticism saying: "... criticism should 
not be for the sake of criticism, tradition 
and fashion". But as we mentioned above, 
much to my regret, majority of criticism 
about H. Javid's creation during the years 
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of 1964-1970, attained either sake for fash¬ 
ion or anti Javid campaign. 

From this stand point a big capacious 
article "Crisis Period of Hussein Javid's 
Creation" (5, p.17) which was printed in 
1967 by Mehdi Mammadov- a distin¬ 
guished literature and art worker creates 
impression of traditional criticism. 

The author saying "... H. Javid has 
paved a new way, said a new word in his 
specific style and manner" had to deny 
himself with his later contradictory 
thoughts. 

"During the beginning of an active 
and tense process-the process of for¬ 
mation of the socialist realism in Azerbai¬ 
jan literature in 1920s H. Javid was living 
as if with the lost inner unity, creation 
which was divided into two lives", or "It 
was craftsman's ferocious crisis. The play 
writer was withdrawing from life, society 
and contemporary ideals". Later on Me¬ 
hdi Mammadov who named H. Javid's 
romanticism as an "abstract romanti¬ 
cism", in his article, from this view point, 
justifying thoughts of critics like M. 
Guliyev, M. Jafar and others about H. 
Javid's creation, notified sharing his opin¬ 
ion with them. 

But, we should also mention that 
some years later in 1970 M. Mammadov 
perceived his wrong conception and as if 
washing his sin, put on the stage the writ¬ 
er's work "Khayyam". Sufficient articles, 
reviews and information were printed in 


the periodical press, mainly in "Baku", 
"Azerbaijan Youth" and "Communist" 
newspapers. The edition of "Literature 
and Art" newspaper which dated to April 
11th, 1970 was entirely devoted to that 
performance. 

Among those writings, the articles 
of A. Zamanov, M. Ibrahimoy, M. Arif 
and T. Tahmasib attracted much more 
attention. Actually, those writings have 
been devoted to the decoration, work of 
producer, choice of music and perfor¬ 
mance of the play "Khayyam", "...the 
staging of "Khayyam" defeated me, an 
unimaginable world revived in front of 
me. It was a production of the artistic 
work, beautiful art example and success¬ 
ful invention found as a result of con¬ 
scious research on the ways of the stage 
in the real meaning" (11), or: "M. 
Mammadov has brought an original style 
to our stage and history of the theatre 
with this achievement of his creative 
work. In order to reveal a deep philo¬ 
sophical and artistic nature of this written 
tragedy in verse, bring the strained dra¬ 
matic effect and great psychological bat¬ 
tles existing in an essence to spectators' 
notice with the language of lucid and 
meaningful art, the producer M. 
Mammadov have joined the events in 
three acts without damaging an idea and 
style of the work (11) and the producer 
together with the whole body have done 
much valuable work and written a new 
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and tremendous page in our theatre his¬ 
tory by bringing "Khayyam" on to the 
stage" (11). 

At the beginning of 1980s, though 
M. Mammadov was objective towards H. 
Javid's creative work, he dealt with con¬ 
tradictions again: "In spite of certain con¬ 
tradictions in his creative work and think¬ 
ing, gloomy, sometimes extreme coagula¬ 
tion, perhaps obscurity of colors in his 
works, like F. M. Dostoyevsky H. Javid is 
also valuable and affectionate for us" (9, 
p.369). 

We know from the history of our 
literature that in 1960s there appeared 
new climate in our literary environment. 
But in such a period the development of 
our literature was attached to the names 
of the representatives of the Russians and 
other nations. For example, in the article 
"Some Theoretical Problems of the Histo¬ 
ry of Azerbaijani Literature" with the sign 
of A. Aslanov and A. Efendiyev they per¬ 
sistently notified a great role of "the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Russian soviet culture 
like M. Tikhonov, M. Shagiyan, 
Antokolsky and Druzin in the history of 
development of our literary critic science 
and theory" (7, pp.25-29). 

The authors, for some reasons, re¬ 
late the period of Azerbaijani literature 
formation to the years of 1917-1932. How 
false it is. And what is about the Renais¬ 
sance of Azerbaijani literature, pre and 
post development periods? 


H. Javid's creative activity is also 
touched upon in the article. Though this 
attitude is naturally not strained, it is on 
the level of Marxist methods and theoret¬ 
ical views again. "Together with all H. 
Javid's contradictions, his steps on the 
way of getting the socialist realism meth¬ 
ods have to be studied attentively. One 
cannot close his eyes to contradictions 
and methodological mistakes of the writ¬ 
er's outlook and go mad on idealiza¬ 
tion..." 

Unlike other Javid critics Ali 
Sultanli was right saying "... these were 
not Javid's, perhaps the contradictions of 
the period" (7, p.108). G. Khalilov sharing 
A. Sultanli's opinion writes: "Javid's edu¬ 
cation, bringing-up, surroundings and 
period sometimes were so complicated, 
tangled, contradictory and kneaded with 
difficulties that" (4). 

It is clear to each of us that 1905- 
the beginning and 1937- unfinished peri¬ 
od of H. Javid's creative activity was very 
complicated and difficult one. Social, par¬ 
ticularly political events happening at 
every moment led to contradictory and 
difficult misunderstandings in the coun¬ 
try. Actually it was very difficult to live 
and write in such circumstances. 

Rafig Zaka-another Javid critic 
scientist blamed the writer for making 
much more way for the aestheticism at 
that complicated time. "This feature was 
spread and grounded mostly in Hussein 
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Javiers creation than those of Azerbaijani 
romanticists... Accor ding to romanticists 
the writer's artistic work will be as much 
valuable as free his dream is" (3, p.5). 
Time proved that anyone, particularly a 
writer, a man of pen should be free. If the 
writer cannot freely express his (her) 
thoughts and mediations, these thoughts 
will not live longer. Like the writings of 
the soviet period which have lost their 
topicality and importance nowadays. 

It is curious, being aware of their 
wrong opinions most literary critics, pre¬ 
ferring critical thoughts about H. Javid's 
creation of 1920-1930s, notified those 
opinions to be partly true in their scien¬ 
tific-research works and articles. 

In 1925 in his article "Against the 
Formalism in Theater" the author, justify¬ 
ing Jafar Jabbarli's sayings about "The 
Devil" wrote: "The context and style of 
the work are contradictory. In any case 
the content does not match the context. A 
unity between inward life and outward 
appearance of the image "Devil" was dis¬ 
rupted" (10). 

We should also note that in 1970 
Abulfaz Ibadoghli-the author of the arti¬ 
cle making a large room for this theme 
printed his monograph under the title of 
"Hussein Javid's "Devil" Tragedy". 

Masud Alioghli wrote an article 
"Time and Personality" on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of the soviet power. 
In his article after dealing widely with the 


process of historical-political events and 
their influence on literary-cultural atmos¬ 
phere addressed H. Javid's creative work 
and blamed him for disability "... to elu¬ 
cidate the meaning of socialist revolution 
events for himself" (13). 

But Sabit Rahman's "Javid has 
changed...He always regarded himself a 
man of great ability. But in the last period 
of his life Javid's love for his people and 
homeland strengthened" (12) sayings are, 
to my mind, wrong and erroneous. R. 
Husseinov-Javid critic, scientist and peo¬ 
ple's deputy noting once again integrity 
of Javid's personality said:"Javid did not 
write and speak a single word against his 
conviction and belief; he lived a life suita¬ 
ble to his conviction and belief " 

Actually, everyone who was close¬ 
ly acquainted with H. Javid's creative 
work and personality, even those, who 
did not like and always criticized him 
said for many times:" H. Javid is a patriot 
and nationalist person. He is attached to 
his nation and land". Getting attached to 
his people, family-root and devotion to 
belief made him the victim of 1937, did 
they? 

And, I should also mention that S. 
Rahman denied himself in his memories 
about the writer/'Javid was a serious 
man. He was very proud and modest..." 
( 12 ). 

Generally, during 1964-1970s 
"though certain lacking behind and set- 
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backs of attacks towards Javid manifested 
themselves at the beginning of Javid crit¬ 
ic's stage, towards the end" interest and 
love to this heritage began to increase in a 
high level. G. Babakhanli- the research 
scientist wrote:"The first half of 1970s of 
the last century was characterized as the 
years of all-round rising in all the fields of 
social-political life in the Azerbaijan Re¬ 
public. Of course, it is clear that this pro¬ 
cess has not avoided from literature of 
Azerbaijan, literary criticism including 
Javid's ones" (8, p.5). 

During the years of 1960-1970 the 
works like M. Jafar's "Romanticism in 
Azerbaijani Literature" and "Hussein 
Javid", M. Alioghli's "H. Javid's Romanti¬ 
cism", Z. Akbarov's "H. Javid's "Sheikh 
Sanan" Tragedy", T. Afandiyev's " Hus¬ 
sein Javid's Drama", K. Aliyev's "Literary 
Views of Azerbaijani Romanticists of the 
20th century" and others notified about 
serious scientific success in this field. 

No longer than 1970 the attitude to H. 
Javid's heritage was synonymously 
changed. The genius craftsman's creative 
work and personality was paid attention, 
care and worthy value. "And with this 
the dangerous stage in Javid critics has 
come to an end" (7, p.6). Of course, the 
reason of all these matters was our na¬ 
tional leader-Haydar Aliyev's coming to 
lead the Republic in 1969, who paid atten¬ 
tion and care to literature, history, herit¬ 
age and past of our people. So, interest 


and love increased in invisible degree to 
Javid's heritage and thus, the way was 
made for more wide and all-round devel¬ 
opment for science of Javid critic. 

In order to study H. Javid's literary 
heritage and immortalize his reminis¬ 
cence certain things were being done in 
the republic. I should also mention that 
carrying out work of preparation for the 
100th jubilee of the genius craftsman be¬ 
gan still in the middle of 1970s. In 1974 by 
the decision of Administrative Personnel 
of the Writers' Union of Azerbaijan some 
work of preparation was carried out tak¬ 
ing into consideration the need of wide 
research and propaganda connected with 
the 100th anniversary of H. Javid's crea¬ 
tive activity. 

In that period notable scientists, par¬ 
ticularly Y. Garayev, Z. Akbarov and A. 
Ibadoghli continuing the scientific branch 
of Javid critic and preparing completely 
new research works tried to meet the re¬ 
quirements of modern scientific level. 
During those years the writings of A. 
Zeynalli, T. Tahmasib, M. Mammadov 
and M. Arif dealt mainly with H. Javid's 
role in the development of Azerbaijani 
theater and life of stage works. Their arti¬ 
cles caused for new progressive stepping 
in this field. But Ajdar Ismailov preferred 
to investigate quite other field of Javid's 
creative work- the problem of feminism. 
"Javid critic period can be characterized 
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as the years of enthusiasm during 1971- 
1974" (8, p.7). 

Either artistic creation or pedagogical 
activity of H. Javid played very important 
role in the development of our literature. 
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press, enlightenment and theater culture 
at the beginning of the 20th century and 
turned into the model which will keep its 
topicality at any time. 
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Abstract 

Like a literary movement, a lot of stages and personalities of the national press and history, 
the research history of our press has also become the object of an ideological approach for years. 
An empirical approach has obstructed the origin and development of our national press studies. 
But, however, a lot of important work has been done in the direction of the press history research 
up to now. The main aim of today is to investigate the process of the Azerbaijani press studies' 
origin and formation by a reference to the existing literature relating to the press history. 
Keywords: press studies, ideological-methodological process, a research, press history. 


The periodical press lightens various 
problems of socio-political, literary, cul¬ 
tural and socio-economical life and meets 
informational needs of the society. Years 
pass, the pages of the publishing organs 
have been turned into witnesses and 
chronicles of the history and the mirror 
which reflect an objective of its times. In 
this meaning the true and exact research 
of the press and press studies assumes a 
great significance and is pressing. In other 


words the press is the key and mirror of 
the history; because to study the press 
which lightens all happing social, literary- 
cultural, historic-economical events in its 
pages means to study just the history it¬ 
self. 

Much to my regret, like a lot of stages, 
personalities and literary movement of 
our national press and history, the history 
of our press research has also been turned 
into the object of an ideological approach 
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for years and its real main point and view 
haven't got their right evaluation and 
have remained in the shadow. An empiri¬ 
cal approach has obstructed the origin 
and development of our national press 
studies. 

You can't forget that today it is ex¬ 
tremely important to evaluate the re¬ 
search and propaganda of our national- 
moral values and passed history in the 
most responsible time of the independent 
state building without distorting. Bearing 
a relation on history, past and cultural- 
moral heritage has always been pressing 
for social sciences. Since our nation's sov¬ 
ereignty Azerbaijani science has reigned 
in this field for a long time, gradually sal¬ 
vaged from dull ideological- 
methodological dogmata, began to give a 
new, more self-dependent and objective 
view to sources of the historical and liter- 
ary-cultural heritage in connection with 
an awakening of national identity con¬ 
sciousness. 

At the end of 19th and early 20th 
centuries there was arisen a need for the 
research, propaganda and cognition of 
works which were printed in the national 
press and caused to brisk up the social 
idea of Azerbaijani intellectuals. It has 
already been overturned into the necessi¬ 
ty to investigate our press heritage which 
plays a significant role in the national de¬ 
velopment, national self-consciousness 
and self-assertion of the nation. 


The research of the Azerbaijani press 
history has always been face to face with 
severe tests, difficulties and problems. 
One of the reliable sources for exact and 
true studying the past of our history and 
root is the press which is considered to be 
called a collective memory. Our long term 
press heritage has brought light, truth 
and publicity to a lot of distorted, falsified 
and essence kept closed today. And this is 
a rich origin, precise and indispensable 
source for an elimination of "white spots" 
of our history. We hope that our histori¬ 
ans, especially scientists and journalists 
who deal with the press history and spe¬ 
cialists of the Azerbaijani history will do 
their best in this field (4, p.23). Under the 
pressure of the former soviet regime and 
ideology, the way which had been left by 
our history, as a whole, including press, 
was falsified, distorted and learned in¬ 
completely. It is true, in spite of ideologi¬ 
cally existed fetters, press organs made 
room for opposite thoughts in their pages. 
The press organs, printing patriot emo¬ 
tional articles for that time indeed have 
played great role in the formation of na¬ 
tional consciousness and self- conscious¬ 
ness. These press organs, by their infor¬ 
mation, devoted to the language, litera¬ 
ture and culture of our nation and serving 
to Azerbaijani ideas today also remain 
being of current importance and demon¬ 
strate the position of the Azerbaijani jour- 
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nalism even in the totalitarian regime 
condition. 

Though the press of Azerbaijan 
carried out an activity during the former 
Soviet time, under the strong influence of 
communist ideology, it partly could pro¬ 
tect and keep its national existence, and 
continuing rich traditions played an ac¬ 
tive role in the republican social-political 
life. Just in that period, completely a new 
kind of publishing-the TV and radio jour¬ 
nalism found its formation. The expand¬ 
ing geography and expression means of 
our press, have surrounded, it is possible 
to say, all the fields of the social-political 
life of our republic. 

But what about the press history 
study the theme of South Azerbaijan and 
migration press had not been touched 
upon in general. If in the tsar Russia time 
some definite initiatives had been shown, 
it is impossible to consider it admissible 
one, that is to say press history has been 
studied systematically in that period. Af¬ 
ter gaining independence (1918) a num¬ 
ber of reforms were carried out in the area 
of the state building, important measures 
were implemented in the direction of es¬ 
tablishing of the democratic values. But 
the republic's decline made all plans and 
programs incomplete, including press 
history research. After Azerbaijan re¬ 
stored its independence again (1991), eve¬ 
ry kind of historical and legal ground 
arose for the approach to national-moral 


values from modern demands view¬ 
point. But this period had also its prob¬ 
lems. Though the alphabet change had 
created a great stimulus for prosperity, a 
lot of difficulties cropped up. During the 
former Soviet time the growing up gener¬ 
ation was deprived of millions of publica¬ 
tion, including newspapers, journals and 
etc. The present generation is completely 
ill-informed of the Arabian alphabet. 

Nevertheless a great period of our 
press history had been published by the 
Arabian alphabet and it was, of course, 
very difficult to investigate those press 
organs without knowing that alphabet. 
By the way, let us also note it, that a great 
part of works and articles concerning the 
press history, were written by the Arabi¬ 
an alphabet. 

So, returning to above-mentioned ob¬ 
servations we emphasize once more that 
our press history investigation has been 
followed by serious difficulties in all 
times. It is true, though occasional efforts 
were made, it was impossible to investi¬ 
gate the press history deeply even in the 
migration. The chief problem, as Mirza 
Bala Mammadzadeh emphasized in his 
"National Azerbaijani Movement" which 
he published in the printing-house of 
"Salvation" journal in Berlin in 1937, lim¬ 
ited sources made a problem for the crea¬ 
tion of perfect and heavy works. Accord¬ 
ing to the researchers of the press history 
of Azerbaijan, the work "Between Two 
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Revolutions" which M. B. Mammadzadeh 
printed in Tbilisi in 1918 will be consid¬ 
ered as a preparation for the work of 
"Azerbaijani-Turkish Press" (5, p.5). From 
this view point both works are very valu¬ 
able for the study of national press and 
history of press studies. In connection 
with today's problem in press and history 
of press studies research, Shamil Veliyev- 
professor giving an interview to the site 
of "modern.az" said: "For those who in¬ 
vestigate in the press history, the first 
problem is an alphabet. Arab-persian al¬ 
phabet, even, in some cases. Krill alpha¬ 
bet interferes with contemporary re¬ 
search. The second difficulty is connected 
with the language. Difficult phrases, 
postpositional attributive groups and syn¬ 
tactical structure of the sentence were 
matters of difficulty for contemporary 
researchers. But, in spite of all of these 
our young press historians are coming to 
maturity nowadays. Another problem is 
connected with press heritage research in 
foreign archives. You know that trans¬ 
mission geography of the press has been 
very wide. Our press heritage is being 
kept in Turkey, Russia, France and a 
number of European countries. All activi¬ 
ties of the migration press representatives 
are connected with foreign countries. 
Problems of getting, systematizing and 
investigating them are the reasons inter¬ 
fering press researchers today. 


At the same time, it should be noted 
that very important works have been 
done up to now and today in the direc¬ 
tion of the press history research. Articles, 
theses and monographs have been writ¬ 
ten, a lot of books have been published, 
the whole text of some newspapers and 
journals has been allowed in the book 
form concerning some publication and 
valuable researches have been carried out 
connected with life and creative work of 
notable journalists and press figures. In 
order to evaluate current literature relat¬ 
ing to the press history, it is significant to 
classify those materials taking onto con¬ 
sideration their written period and envi¬ 
ronment: 

Researches connected with the press 
history till the Soviet power. 

Investigations of the press history dur¬ 
ing the Soviet power. 

Writing relating to the press history of 
the migrants. 

The study of the press history after the 
restoration period of the independence in 
Azerbaijan. 

If we approach the problem of research 
of Azerbaijani press history from this con¬ 
text, naturally, we will get results far from 
distortion, erroneousness and objective 
ones as well. 

For this purpose the main aim is to in¬ 
vestigate Azerbaijani press studies and its 
formation with the reference to current 
literature relating to the press history. 
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Therefore the fulfillment of the follow¬ 
ing concrete duties has been intended: 

To determine the history and degree of 
the press studying on the basis of materi¬ 
als relating to the Azerbaijani press histo- 
ry. 

To analyze and evaluate scientifically 
and theoretically those materials from 
view point of today's demands. 

To reveal influence of research materi¬ 
als either enriching the Mass Media tradi¬ 
tions or determination of up-to-date re¬ 
search methods in contemporary period. 

Therefore our main objects are the re¬ 
searches which history have been de¬ 
scribed in the last hundred years relating 
to Azerbaijani press history. Naturally, 
we speak about more experienced, 
weighty and professional researches. By 
the way, we should also mention that 
from the view-point of current demands 
the research of the press studies history 
still keeps its topicality though it has been 
touched upon for many times. 

We have mentioned above, that the 
Soviet press period and its research as 
well are particular stages, beyond doubt, 
in the Azerbaijani press history. The Sovi¬ 
et regime, contributors, researchers of the 
press history and press organs as well 
which functioned according to the frame 
and principles determined by the com¬ 
munist ideology, like it or not, were com¬ 
pelled to observe demands of the time. 
But it shouldn't mean that we have to re¬ 


fuse the Soviet cultural heritage-including 
fundamental investigations connected 
with the press organs and press history. 
To our mind we should approach those 
researchers and their works with great 
esteem and attention; approach existing 
literature from modern demands view¬ 
point, sort out, evaluate those who don't 
cast a shadow upon our national-moral 
values, on the contrary, enrich them and 
immortalize our traditions and use them 
efficiently. 

For example, Aziz Mirahmadov-a lit¬ 
erary critic, press critic, archives critic, 
text critic, professor, at a very big trouble, 
translated the text of the newspaper 
"Ekingi-Plougher" from the Arabian al¬ 
phabet into krill one and published it as a 
book with a preface in the 1980s of the 
last century. Must we refuse this edition? 
Not, at all! We simply, will be able to an¬ 
nounce our disagreement with the part of 
the author's thoughts and considerations. 

Or Nariman Zeynalov- press critic and 
scientist published a book of "Azerbaijani 
Press History" (6) which consists of 2 
parts, in the Soviet period. No doubt that 
this book is defective from view-point of 
contemporary requirements. In that book 
some press organs and their writings 
which have unprecedented services in the 
history and destinies of Azerbaijani peo¬ 
ple, are criticized, as if they are against 
the interest of the people and almost are 
accused. Nevertheless, it is not so. We 
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must not reject, but pay much attention to 
the writings of some scientists including 
A. Mirahmadov, K. Talibzadeh, 
Kh.Mammadov, N. Zeynalov, A. Sharif, 
N. Akhundov, S. Rustamov and such like 
researchers, who dealt with the research 
of the Azerbaijani press history during 
the Soviet period. Principle and method 
of work must be built so, that mistakes 
should not be repeated and objectivity, 
should be maximum observed. 

As we know, one of the important 
events of the social and cultural life of 
Azerbaijan, the national press formation 
comes across the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Arising of the press which is a new 
political, cultural and scientific communi¬ 
cation means for Azerbaijan and all East¬ 
ern world as well, actually is closely con¬ 
nected with important social-political, 
economical and cultural processes, in¬ 
cluding the formation of enlightenment 
movement, worldly theatre and school of 
a new kind. 

References: 


It is natural, that we, together with 
paying particular attention to strained 
searches and findings of researchers, an¬ 
nounce attitude to missing shortcomings, 
inaccurate information and eliminate 
them at the first opportunity. 

In the end I would like to note that 
each source, reflecting press studies histo¬ 
ry of Azerbaijan, its scientific-theoretical 
principles will be widely drawn to the 
research on behalf of us and be given to 
the will of young generation; because de¬ 
spite chases, pressures and deprivations 
of the tsarist Russian power and Soviet 
ideology, the Azerbaijani press arose, 
lived, became stronger, have done and is 
now doing a lot of work for the formation 
and development of social, national and 
moral consciousness of people, attaining 
and defending the sovereignty. 
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Abstract 

Through these road trips that combine the research itself to the exploration of a continent 
that seems to stretch to the horizon, it is expressed in effect a mythology of the American coun¬ 
ter-culture capital. But the birth and development of the road trip are closely linked to the birth 
of motorway infrastructure and the development of modern means of transport that have 
changed our relationship with space and time. At the publication of his novel The Edge in 2012, 
Olivier Adam said: "While I am on intimate matters on the ground, looking for an intimate, 
which is collective." (Busnel) Novelist "social" painting effect in his novels characters in the 
story from the middle class, economically and socially vulnerable. This article aims, through 
three novels - Shelter from nothing (2007), the edges (2012) and lost time (2014) - to study how 
it manages to articulate the personal and the collective. 

Keywords: American imagination, reflection policy, infrastructure, production of space 

Obviously, our crossing the Trans re- writers - Kerouac, Steinbeck, Heat-Moon 
invests literary journey tradition of road and Jacques Poulin Quebec - whose influ- 
that has been identified in a number of 
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ence on the North American imagination 
has been remarkable. 

During the second half of the twentieth 
century, the highways have indeed re¬ 
newed the way we produce our space 
and give it meaning. The Trans - opened 
in 1962 - and illustrates the will to pro¬ 
duce a crossable space can quickly move 
goods and people. This is the very mean¬ 
ing of this infrastructure and its associat¬ 
ed values4 that disputed in 1982 Julio 
Cortazar and Carol Dunlop on a journey 
to a new genre, more openly concerned 
about a reflection on the policy of spatial 
construction. In Autonautes of 
cosmoroute (Cortazar and Dunlop, 1983), 
the pair of writers has made the journey 
from Paris to Marseille without ever leav¬ 
ing the A6, stopping in each travel area. 
Their experience was intended to divert 
the first meaning of this infrastructure: 
speed and quickness. Planning a trip a 
month in the Paris-Marseille, Dunlop and 
Cortazar to profoundly altered in the 
sense of torpedoing within its objectives 
and values. Taking the time to document, 
photograph and describe their journey - 
do not visit in motorway service areas 75 - 

If today our space is partly structured 
by the following state roads and their im¬ 
plicit values, otherwise influenced by in¬ 
creasingly strong new digital infrastruc¬ 
ture, including Google Maps is an exam¬ 
ple others. In the space of the speed of a 
side - motorway that allow it to be effec¬ 


tive and productive by the values of capi¬ 
talism - the bride space entirely controlled 
almost managed and visible Google Maps 
- with traceability and knowledge of val¬ 
ues "symptomatic line" data of a certain 
culture Silicon Valley. In fact, it's not as 
highway infrastructure that must now be 
questioned - and possibly distract - but 
the digital infrastructure, which marks a 
turning point in the production of space. 
This is probably why the writers have 
been many in recent years, to consider 
how digital tools shape the world and the 
consequences of that influence. Many of 
them have invested include Google map¬ 
ping software (Google Maps, Earth and 
Street View) in fancy clutches, while these 
programs have in turn influenced their 
work in formal writing. These projects 
have obviously led to new works media 
(Traques tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a 
Buffalo crossing Frangois Bon or collec¬ 
tive project Around the day in 80 worlds), 
but also built the romantic generation 
non-digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in sen¬ 
sitive program or Olivier Cadiot in A ma¬ 
gician in the summer). Many of them 
have invested include Google mapping 
software (Google Maps, Earth and Street 
View) in fancy clutches, while these pro¬ 
grams have in turn influenced their work 
in formal writing. These projects have ob¬ 
viously led to new works media (Traques 
tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a Buffalo 
crossing Frangois Bon or collective project 
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Around the day in 80 worlds), but also 
built the romantic generation of non¬ 
digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in sensitive 
program or Olivier Cadiot in A magician 
in the summer). Many of them have in¬ 
vested include Google mapping software 
(Google Maps, Earth and Street View) in 
fancy clutches, while these programs 
have in turn influenced their work in 
formal writing. These projects have obvi¬ 
ously led to new works media (Traques 
tracks or Given Cecilia Porter, a Buffalo 
crossing Frangois Bon or collective project 
Around the day in 80 worlds), but also 
built the romantic generation of non¬ 
digital (eg Anne -Marie Garat in sensitive 
program or Olivier Cadiot in A magician 
in the summer). 

Among these projects, in particular to 
emphasize the experiment conducted by 
Anne Savelli and Pierre Menard who 
conducted under the auspices of Dunlop 
and Cortazar, that same trip from Paris to 
Marseille, from now on Street View. The 
work they have pulled, not to come 
(2015), consists of a series of screenshots 
of Street View that both writers have tried 
to (re) develop narrative or better in fic¬ 
tion. They managed to scuttle the soft¬ 
ware repository indispensable to return to 
the digital representation of biographical 
space and poetic aspects (Monjour, Vitali 
Rosati-, Wormser 2016). This subversion 
of the Street View referential function 
highlights how these images purely in¬ 


formative, especially deictic (this is the 
road of Marseilles) contain virtual ac¬ 
counts waiting to upgrade. The display 
images on Google exploited streets. Send 
carry with them the ontological paradox¬ 
es of photography. So we come to won¬ 
der: a place does not exist in the first 
place by the stories that cross it, for what 
we lived there? 

In the place, real, imaginary, one that 
sets the way for the layer of time does not 
exist. His body of paper or meat, his 
words, what he remembers and what he 
went through, what he believed and how 
he lived, was crossed by him, do not reg¬ 
ister. is not found in time T, in which the 
second world is frozen to allow explora¬ 
tion (rotation and rocking, pushed against 
the zoom retreat, bonds) (Savelli and 
Menard). 

What is the exact nature of space that 
appears on the screen? A representation 
of real space? Its extension? A virtual 
space? Through writing experience that 
we largely inspired Anne Savelli Pierre 
Menard and we stress the concept of 
space it is now being redefined. We there¬ 
fore ask: what is the space in the digital 
age? 

The spatial issues in the digital age 

Since 1990, the technologies and infra¬ 
structures' was often analyzed as if they 
produced another space, separate from 
the physical space. In this sense, the con¬ 
cepts are often used to "cyberspace" (cre- 
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ated as part of science fiction by Gibson, 
1984) and "deterritorialization". The con¬ 
cepts of "virtual" and "virtual reality" 
were cited as evidence of a gradual loss 
the materiality of the relationship to space 
(Serres, 1996 Virilio and Small, 1996; 
Koepsell, 2003). More recently, following 
the technologies and practices mutations, 
researchers tend to no longer consider the 
digital space toward the seemingly "non¬ 
digital space." Today we live in a hybrid 
space that IT systems are involved in the 
construction and structure (Beaude, 2012. 
Vitali Rosati-, 2016). 

If it is appropriate to reverse the para¬ 
digm adopted in 1990 and said that the 
space we live in is a digital space, how 
can we characterize this space? You can 
correctly answer this question without 
first formulation of a working definition 
of the concept of space. While it is impos¬ 
sible to conduct a comprehensive analysis 
of this issue, however important, howev¬ 
er we can clarify in what sense we use 
this concept. In 'other areas' (1984), Fou¬ 
cault explains that the space was con¬ 
ceived in the history of thought as loca¬ 
tion, size and location. In the Middle Ag¬ 
es, the space was organized hierarchical¬ 
ly. Its architecture was stable and defined 
by transcendent forces. The area was the 
location of objects in this hierarchy. This 
pattern changes again radically Renais¬ 
sance where space is interpreted mathe¬ 
matically as a scope, uniform extension 


that can be measured objectively. The 
space becomes the set of points can be 
identified using numbers (ie, the idea Gal¬ 
ilean and Cartesian space, which can be 
represented with three axes numbered). 

In modern and contemporary societies, 
the space was rather conceived as loca¬ 
tion, that is to say, like all relationships 
between objects. It is this sense that we 
consider here. Relations between objects 
can be several orders may indicate the 
distance (near / far), accession (in / out, 
against a group defined by example), vis¬ 
ibility, relevance, etc. These relationships 
are distinguished as they can lead values: 
space, in this sense, is symbolic. For ex¬ 
ample, the fact that someone belongs - or 
does not belong - to belong to a group 
called mean - or not - to a specific identi¬ 
ty. Or the fact that someone is more or 
less visible reflects its level of importance 
and power within a particular group. To 
understand the space,5. The position of 
an object in space and falls all the reports 
rather symbolic symbolic that this object 
has with other objects in space in ques¬ 
tion. So we considered the TCH. 

Let us now focus on the specific case of 
the digital space. Previously, remember 
that the term "digital" can hardly be un¬ 
derstood in a purely technical sense. As 
demonstrated by Milad Doueihi (2011), 
the digital must certainly be understood 
as a reference to culture a variety of tools, 
but also a set of values, practices, technol- 
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ogies and infrastructures that shape our 
contemporary society. In this sense, the 
digital space is the space of our society in 
the digital age, one in which we live and 
where we live. The digital space is exactly 
how our culture is a digital culture - and, 
as one might speak of modern or contem¬ 
porary space space, the digital word now 
characterizes the whole culture of our so¬ 
ciety (Vitali-Rosati, 2014A). From this def¬ 
inition, the ' 

This hypothesis is not as radical as it 
sounds, especially if we take the trouble 
to examine the web more closely. While 
the digital can not be reduced to the web, 
it is still true that the web is one of the 
phenomena that most profoundly con¬ 
tributed to the production of what we call 
the 'digital culture'. Undeniably, the rapid 
spread of the web since 1990 has been one 
of the factors of this "digital conversion" 
(Doueihi, 2011). In this regard, if the digi¬ 
tal culture can not be reduced to the web, 
this remains one of the most important 
phenomena of this culture. Understand¬ 
ing the web, its structures and dynamics 
is essential if we are to grasp the charac¬ 
teristics of digital culture. But the web is 
made of writing: the pictures and videos 
are writing, since they are made of code - 
a code that has precisely the function of 
creating a special structure of relation¬ 
ships between objects. In this sense, the 
web is primarily an architectural space: a 
set of relationships between objects. It 


'also entirely concrete and material. The 
objects are part are joined by material re¬ 
lations between deuxobjets found on the 
web, there is a distance as precise and de¬ 
fined exactly as in the non-digital space. 
We can measure the distance between a 
profile on Face book and another, for ex¬ 
ample, the amount of mutual friends or 
the confidentiality rules in force in the 
device. More generally. It 'also entirely 
concrete and material. The objects are 
part are joined by material relations be¬ 
tween deuxobjets found on the web, there 
is a distance as precise and defined exact¬ 
ly as in the non-digital space. We can 
measure the distance between a profile on 
Facebook and another, for example, the 
amount of mutual friends or the confiden¬ 
tiality rules in force in the device. More 
generally. It 'also entirely concrete and 
material. The objects are part are joined 
by material relations between deuxobjets 
found on the web, there is a distance as 
precise and defined exactly as in the non¬ 
digital space. We can measure the dis¬ 
tance between a profile on Facebook and 
another, for example, the amount of mu¬ 
tual friends or the confidentiality rules in 
force in the device. More generally. 

In summary, the digital space is a 
space like everyone else, can identify four 
essential characteristics: the digital space 
is an architectural space that organizes 
the relationships between objects in our 
society; The digital space is a real space in 
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which we live. The digital word is used 
here to refer to the space in which we live 
today - can not be limited to technology, 
because it has acquired a cultural sense 
that is a set of features, structures and 
values that describe our society. The digi¬ 
tal space is the space of our digital socie¬ 
ty, is the space in which we live and act; 
digital space is a hybrid space. Some rela¬ 
tionships that make this space is deter¬ 
mined by a network connection or anoth¬ 
er technology, but others are not depend¬ 
ent on electronic and related technologies. 
For example, in the digital space, the dis¬ 
tance between two objects is determined 
both by the positions of these objects of¬ 
fline and their position in an online data¬ 
base. It is the same as for the visibility of 
objects in cyberspace: I can see my com¬ 
puter as my interlocutor that I talk to on 
Skype; 

- the digital space is moving. Our ac¬ 
tions change. 

The Trans introduced himself to us as 
a digital space, because it is, of course, a 
real architectural and hybrid space built 
by a set of relationships between cards 
(digital and non-digital), stories (literary, 
historical, private, tourism, etc.), images 
(photos, videos, etc.), scripts (multiple 
media), the road (and infrastructure), 
people who intersect, motels, restaurants. 
The challenge now for our research was 
to measure how we could organize our¬ 
selves these relationships in order to re¬ 


main the architects of our space. The con¬ 
cept of editorial content has been well es¬ 
tablished as the backbone of our theoreti¬ 
cal work. 

The principles of editorialisation 

The concept of "editorial content" has 
known for a decade a growing success 
with the French scientific community. It 
refers to the production and circulation of 
content in digital environments, but its 
exact meaning is still sometimes difficult 
to grasp how the researchers adopted, 
according to their uses, a broader defini¬ 
tion or narrower. 

According to a first sense - rather nar¬ 
row - the editorial content is so designate 
all technical devices (network, servers, 
platforms, CMS, the search engine algo¬ 
rithms), structures (hypertext, multime¬ 
dia, metadata) and practical (annotations, 
comments, suggestions via social net¬ 
works), which helps produce and organ¬ 
ize content on the web. In other words, 
the editorial content is shaping instance 
and structuring content in a digital envi¬ 
ronment. In this sense, let's say you 
editorialisation qualification that becomes 
the issue under the influence of digital 
technologies. This first definition, howev¬ 
er, has a major drawback overlooking the 
fact that in our digital culture, almost eve¬ 
rything is publishing a restaurant editori¬ 
alised "on TripAdvisor and Google maps; 
our identity is "an editorial" on Facebook, 
on the website of our employer, on 
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AirBnB and thousands of other platforms. 
In other words, any object exists only be¬ 
cause it is presented and structured in the 
digital space. 

Therefore, we are able to formulate a 
broader definition of editorial content, 
which is then designates all dynamic - or 
interactions of individual and collective 
actions with a particular digital environ¬ 
ment - that produce and structure the dig¬ 
ital space. This definition is based on the 
hybridization we just show between cy¬ 
berspace and the non-digital space. Struc¬ 
turing the digital space, therefore, it 
means structuring space in general. This 
is a key feature of the editorial content 
and what distinguishes it from editing 
and curation of content: it is not a ques¬ 
tion so much to structure the information 
we have on something; it comes to struc¬ 
ture this thing in place occupies in the 
world: we have an editorial things and 
not the information on things. Many ex¬ 
amples show: the visibility of a restaurant 
- and then its place in the social space - 
also depends on his place on TripAdvisor 
or the list of a search engine. If the edito¬ 
rial content is the set of dynamics that de¬ 
termine the place of a thing in the digital 
space, then editorialize means concretely 
working on the same things. The partici¬ 
pating restaurant, an editorial in the ex¬ 
istence of the restaurant itself: the restau¬ 
rant as an editorial. The COD of the verb 
is not "existing information on the restau¬ 


rant ? , but the restaurant itself. It is there¬ 
fore more appropriate to speak of the 
world as content editorialisation 
editorialisation. set of dynamics that de¬ 
termine the place of a thing in the digital 
space, then editorialize means concretely 
working on the same things. The partici¬ 
pating restaurant, an editorial in the ex¬ 
istence of the restaurant itself: the restau¬ 
rant as an editorial. The COD of the verb 
is not "existing information on the restau¬ 
rant", but the restaurant itself. It is there¬ 
fore more appropriate to speak of the 
world as content editorialisation 
editorialisation. set of dynamics that de¬ 
termine the place of a thing in the digital 
space, then editorialize means concretely 
working on the same things. The partici¬ 
pating restaurant, an editorial in the ex¬ 
istence of the restaurant itself: the restau¬ 
rant as an editorial. The COD of the verb 
is not "existing information on the restau¬ 
rant", but the restaurant itself. It is there¬ 
fore more appropriate to speak of the 
world as content editorialisation 
editorialisation. 

If editorialize structure means the 
space in which we live and editorial con¬ 
tent can be conceived as a spatial narra¬ 
tive creates relationships between objects. 
In this sense, the highway is nothing but a 
form of editorial content. The infrastruc¬ 
ture is part of the editorial content device. 
And this infrastructure - regardless - 
roads, urban development, transport and 
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digital media platforms. During our trip, 
we tested this theory, trying to produce 
space through a series of editorial content 
strategies: keeping a journal of Marcello 
Vitali Rosati- trip, available on the blog 
researcher personnel; the publication of 
numerous tweets of the various members 
of the project, quickly joined by a com¬ 
munity that has rallied around our 
transcanl6 hashtag (this conversation was 
the subject of a treatment on Storify by 
Marie-Christine Corbeil); reaching a 
Tumblr Postcards from Google Street 
View of Servanne Monjour, which 
reached a trip "immobile" Street View 
app; publishing Erwan Geffroy travel 
photos on Flickr; designing our most 
complete map on Open Street Map. 

Our experience and included the crea¬ 
tion of a series of collective dynamics of 
reading and reading of digital media digi¬ 
tal number or not. However, editorialize 
Trans has meant to us, both through it in 
the car, stopping to sleep in hotels and eat 
in restaurants, plan our route using 
Google Maps, Twitter advance of our trip, 
read literary works on the space we were 
going through, producing new stories. 

At the end of our journey, three ele¬ 
ments are particularly attracted our atten¬ 
tion: the important role played by litera¬ 
ture in land construction, the ability of 
digital tools to be distracted and, finally, 
the decisive nature of the Internet com¬ 
munity in the success of the business of 


editorial content. First, we were im¬ 
pressed by the presence of French litera¬ 
ture, certainly expected to see emerge 
here and there, but that was ever-present 
reality in every step of our journey from 
Montreal to Calgary, undoubtedly 
TransCanada is inhabited by French- 
speaking and poetry. After the release of 
Montreal, lived as a liberation by the nar¬ 
rator on 132 (Anctil, 2012) to the Manitoba 
landscape and charm Sorrow (Roy 1984) 
that have so marked the ' Gabrielle Roy's 
childhood (we visited the home of St. 
Boniface), the Trans-Canada and its sur¬ 
roundings exert a strange fascination, the 
heroine of my solitude! (Couture- 
Femieux, 2012) described it perfectly: 

I have not sufficiently described the 
sound of the Trans Canada Highway. The 
best is still to go, to sit and listen to some 
'. The folding chair, tar, in a beautiful 
summer day, the refreshing breeze pass¬ 
ing cars, the dust turning in pastoral 
movements. The good life! What made 
the ice! After all, the stench beach, is the 
marketing, mostly bikinis, but the way in 
which she pulls all means not to see the 
horror of men. It is a tube concentrates 
human folly overflow gizmos cheap, 
made in Rajasthan, packed into trucks 
anus, excessive consumption rapid diges¬ 
tion, the anger in the pop-hip-hop wave, 
hit and run, skunks moose and dead, 
horns, pustules carbon monoxide, the fac¬ 
es of children, pillows sold separately for 
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installation in the comfort of his living 
room, the accidents in four simple falls, 
and so on. It messes up a tambourine 
tonitruent a thousand vehicles, simulta¬ 
neously at different frequencies in an or¬ 
chestra out of tune with a "vvrrrr" as a 
harmonic background. 

And 'it hums incessantly. She still 
trembles, the highway is the land in 
shock. (P. 20)Why raises many contradic¬ 
tory feelings, the way through Canada 
and the interconnection of different terri¬ 
tories and cultures, sometimes leaving the 
impression of a badly arranged marriage 
as Patrice Desbiens said, "It 'nice to Mon¬ 
treal and it's nice and Sudbury between 
the two that always hurt somewhere 
"(1988, p. 42). This is probably the reason 
why the TCH is widely covered in the 
subject French literature. Fill the space 
poetry, stories, is a way of appropriating 
that contrasts with the dominant dis¬ 
course (the institutions, in particular). The 
results of our action research can also be 
measured at this level for transmission 
over networks extracts the French- 
Canadian literature, but also our 
construisan travelogue. 

This ability of digital tools diversion 
did not fail to strike us. In fact, all the 
tools we have used appears to contain, in 
embryo, a poetic and plastic potential that 
contrasts with their primary function. 
This is for example the case of Google 
Street View, we diverted images on 


Tumblr Postcards from Google Street 
View. The principle was simple: he was 
put on a selection of Street View images, 
excerpts from literary texts of Canadians 
crossed spaces. For despite its actual prac¬ 
tice and mapping capabilities, you can not 
underestimate the influence of this soft¬ 
ware in the reinvention of the landscape - 
we already know that it is a building 
strongly influenced by the medium of 
representation. As there was a pictur¬ 
esque landscape, a landscape photo, etc. 
Street View is shaping a new type of 
landscape that must be considered criti¬ 
cally. Do not fall into the trap of preferen- 
tiality and announced a supposed trans¬ 
parency and - noteworthy fact: the winter 
does not exist on the images Street View, 
which represents Canada in a summer 
permanent. The software keeps him with 
the photographic image quality (visual 
quality but also semiotic), showing an of¬ 
ten surprisingly photogenic, representing 
Canada in the summer permanent. The 
software keeps him with the photograph¬ 
ic image quality (visual quality but also 
semiotic), showing an often surprisingly 
photogenic, representing Canada in the 
summer permanent. The software keeps 
him with the photographic image quality 
(visual quality but also semiotic) 

If the temptation was strong, at times, 
during the making of this project, to find 
the exact locations mentioned in the text 
to match the literature to the software. 
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this is illustrative imagination ", or at least 
reference, was quickly disappointed. Far 
from 'be consensual, each postcard fact 
generates a new level of significance after 
tensions between text and the image. The 
case bilingual English / French - this all 
along the Trans Canada Highway, but 
largely controversial poet Patrice 
Desbiens from - in this regard is quite 
significant: the end of our trip, the im¬ 
portance of s community is built around 
the project it seemed capital. Those who 
were willing to follow our journey from 
social networks have had a great influ¬ 
ence on our journey and our journey 
through the issuance of a series of rec¬ 
ommendations and participating with us 
- and without us - the editorial content of 
the territory. In this sense, we can say that 
the editorial content has happened when 
it involves the loss of control of the per¬ 
son who started it. The editorial content is 
a form of what is called". 

The eventual exhaustion of space 

As David Harvey said that the geo¬ 
graphical imagination is too important to 
be left only geographers, our journey has 
allowed us to add: do not let the big mul¬ 
tinational web just decided to build our 
own space. This belief in the basis of our 
project, we animated to reflect as litera¬ 
ture, because it allows us to think and live 
in the Trans space offers strategies to free 


ourselves from the grip of multinational 
web. Gradually, as we went down the 
road, we realized that there is absolutely 
no difference between Google Maps and 
on the road: both are part of the same 
space of the device production. And with 
the roads, as with our Dodge pedals or 
our phone and our shelves, we interacted 
in our movements, movements. Also, 
they were part of the device to create a 
space. Our understanding of the Trans 
going by the state of the road, the scenery, 
the car's speed, availability - Pas or a con¬ 
nection, the books we read, the interac¬ 
tion between passengers per car. Thus, 
the distance is never exhausted: there are 
always new things to say, and think. At 
the crossroads, we are helping to add 
things - our stories, our stories. The digi¬ 
tal, despite its appearance totalizing, 
nothing changes: it is not intended to ex¬ 
haust, but to fill, again and again. We are 
responsible for the production of space 
and we are responsible to give the sense 
that we want. Resistance to large multina¬ 
tional web can only be achieved through 
investment in space that we want to live: 
we must be careful and ensure that it is 
truly public space. We like to believe that 
literature plays a key role in this process 
of appropriation. 
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